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MEDICAL  PROGRESS 

*J.  M.  Banister,  M.  D. 


OU  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  institution 
\f  are  fortunate  in  beginning  your  professional  careers 

in  stirring  times.  Stirring  times?  Yes!  Times  full 
of  stir  and  activity  both  professionally  and  na- 
tionally. 

Looking  at  this  period  first  from  the  profession- 
al standpoint,  the  medical  neophyte  is  placed  in  a 
most  advantageous  position.  This  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated when  one  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
four  decades  the  science  of  medicine,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
has  had  its  rise,  for  within  this  brief  period  the  germ  causation 
of  disease  has  been  established. 

It  has  now  been  thoroughly  proved  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  worst  diseases  that  can  effect  the  human  race  are  caused 
by  bacteria,  and  furthermore  the  special  microorganism  re- 
sponsible for  each  of  these  determined  diseases  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  its  life  history  worked  out.  Of  all  the  ills  which  es- 
caped from  that  ill-fated  box  of  Pandora  during  the  age  of  fable, 
none  could  compare  in  malignancy  with  the  pathogenic  bacteria, 
which  she  so  thoughtlessly  let  loose  upon  the  world  with  all  the 
other  troubles  contained  in  that  baneful  receptacle.    Since  the 
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leaders  in  medical  research  have  discovered  so  many  of  these  es- 
caped pests,  and  have  learned  so  much  of  their  life  histories,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  each  year  of  the  immediate  future  will  see 
new  members  of  this  class  of  disease  producing  agencies  detect- 
ed, with  an  inestimable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  pathology 
resulting  from  each  fresh  discovery. 

Medical  science  has  also  been  greatly  enriched  by  investiga- 
tion during  this  period  into  the  pathogenic  characters  of  the 
protozoa,  those  minute  animal  organisms  which  for  so  long 
were  considered  harmless,  but  which  are  now  known  to  con- 
tain in  their  ranks  some  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  human 
family. 

We  are  now  familiar  with  the  pernicious  effects  upon  the 
human  economy  of  many  newly  discovered  parasites  as  the 
hook-worm,  the  trypanosoma  gumbiense,  and  the  filaria  for  in- 
stance, and  the  guilt  of  the  insect  world  in  transmitting  many 
of  the  most  destructive  diseases  that  can  afflict  the  race,  has  been 
definitely  and  positively  brought  to  light. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  twenty-two  years  that  sus- 
picion has  been  directed  against  the  insect  world  in  the  matter  of 
disease  causation,  but  with  what  a  wealth  of  knowledge  has 
pathology  been  enriched  in  this  short  time. 

The  veil  of  ignorance  in  this  regard  was  rent  asunder  in 
1897  when  Ronald  Ross  made  his  great  discovery  that  malaria 
was  solely  transmitted  from  host  to  host  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  one  species  of  mosquito,  the  anopheles. 

A  s  Manson  says,  a  new  era  dawned  for  medical  science  from 
this  wonderful  discovery,  for  the  attention  of  investigators 
was  instantly  and  sharply  turned  to  the  subject  of  insects  as  the 
possible  transmitters  of  disease  from  host  to  host  with  most 
astounding  consequences.  As  a  result,  the  immortal  discovery  of 
the  Yellow  Fever  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Cuba  that  yellow 
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fever  is  only  transmitted  by  a  single  species  of  mosquito,  the 
stegomyia  faseiata,  followed  in  1900.  Since  these  epoch  making 
discoveries,  the  guilt  of  other  species  of  mosquitoes  as  inter- 
mediary hosts  in  the  causation  of  special  diseases,  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  tick,  the  bed-bug,  the  louse,  the  do- 
mestic fly,  the  stable  fly,  the  tse-tse  fly  of  Africa,  which  transmits 
the  fatal  trypanosomiasis,  the  rat  flea,  the  squirrel  flea,  and  the 
cockroach  have  all  been  shown  to  be  wholesale  murderers. 

In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  such  a  cursory  manner,  our  knowledge  of  di- 
ease  causation  has  been  wonderfully  enriched,  and  knowing  the 
cause  of  disease,  the  application  of  means  of  preventation  has 
closely  followed.  Thus  the  great  science  of  preventive  medicine 
has  had  its  rise ! 

What  does  this  science  of  preventive  medicine  amount  to 
after  all,  and  of  what  value  is  it  as  a  branch  of  medical  science? 

The  answer  to  this  query  may  be  given  in  this  simple 
statement,  namely,  that  600,000  deaths  occur  every  year  in 
our  own  country  from  preventable  diseases  alone.  Think  of 
the  agony  of  the  victims,  the  suffering  and  distress  of  relatives 
and  friends,  the  pecuniary  loss  caused  by  600,000  deaths,  and 
remember  that  many  more  individuals  have  these  diseases,  and 
after  weeks  of  illness,  recover.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
economic  loss  resulting  from  preventable  diseases  in  our  country 
will  amount  to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  annually. 

When  we  consider  that  800,000  men  of  the  draft  age  were  re- 
jected for  physical  disqualification  during  this  war,  and  that 
75  per  cent  of  these  rejections  were  on  account  of  the  results  of 
preventable  diseases,  we  are  furnished  food  for  thought. 

When  we  include  in  the  list  of  preventable  diseases,  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  typhus 
fever,  bubonic  plague,  intestinal  diseases  of  the  infectious  type, 
Asiatic  cholera,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis    and    diptheria,  to 
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mention  only  a  few  of  these  destructive  pests,  it  can  be  well 
appreciated  what  a  boon  to  humanity  is  preventive  medicine. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  preventable  diseases  and  see 
what  science  has  done  to  oppose  them. 

Malaria  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Hippocrates,  who  lived 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  described  the  manifestations 
of  the  disease.  It  is  believed  by  students  of  history  that  ancient 
Eome  owed  her  escape  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Brennus 
and  his  Gauls  rather  to  the  ravages  of  malaria  in  the  Roman 
Campagna  than  to  the  bravery  and  military  efficiency  of  her 
defenders.  It  is  also  held  by  many  that  the  decline  and  fall  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Eome  were  greatly  due  to  this  disease. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  our  hemisphere  down  to 
the  present,  malaria  has  been  the  great  foe  to  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  progress. 

It  was  not  until  the  discovery  in  1880  by  Luverau  of  the 
malarial  plasmodium  in  the  blood  of  man  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  understood.  Then  it  required  seventeen  more  years 
of  research  to  prove  that  the  malarial  parasite  was  introduced 
into  the  human  being  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  species  of 
mosquito,  the  anopheles. 

This  disease  causes  15,000  deaths  each  year  in  the  United 
States  and  besides,  from  1,500,000  to  3,000,000  people  are  af- 
fected by  it.  The  economic  loss  resulting  is  estimated  at  from 
$50,000,00  to  $100,000,000  per  year.  By  the  great  discoveries 
just  mentioned,  this  disease  has  been  placed  absolutely  in  the 
preventable  class. 

Yellow  fever,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  our  hemisphere,  and  which  from  1664  to  1898  had 
caused  untold  suffering,  misery,  death  and  economic  loss  in 
our  own  Southern  States,  was  definitely  placed  in  the  easily 
preventable  class  by  the  immortal  discovery  of  the  Army  Yel- 
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low  Fever  Board  in  Cuba  that  this  disease  is  invariably  trans- 
mitted by  the  bite  of  another  species  of  mosquito,  the  stegomyia 
fasciata.  As  a  result  of  this  wonderful  discovery  our  country  has 
been  freed  from  the  frightful  epidemics  which  formerly  visited 
it,  and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  made  possible. 

Typhoid  fever  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  one  of  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  our  race.  In  its  ravages  it  has  always 
selected  its  victims  from  those  at  the  most  useful  period  of  life. 
In  our  country  every  year  35,000  people  die  from  this  disease. 
Besides  those  who  die,  350,000  others  are  sick  from  the  disease 
on  an  average  of  six  weeks  apiece.  The  economic  loss  due  to 
this  sickness  and  death  is  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  year. 
We  know  positively  that  the  germs  of  this  disease  are  carried 
into  the  human  digestive  tract  by  means  of  infected  water,  milk, 
uncooked  vegetables,  shell  fish,  etc.,  and  that  the  domestic  fly 
(and  to  a  decidedly  lesser  degree  the  cock  roach)  is  a  most 
efficient  agent  for  the  dissemination  of  this  infection.  Typhoid 
fever  is  an  absolutely  preventable  disease,  and  definite  prophy- 
lactic vaccination  and  proper  sanitary  measures  can  entirely 
destroy  the  infection. 

This  disease  has  been  virtually  eliminated  in  military  life. 
Why  not  in  civilian  communities? 

Tuberculosis,  the  great  "  White  Plague"  causes  in  the  world 
1,500,000  deaths  each  year.  In  the  United  States,  150,000  die 
annually.  In  our  country  there  are  1,250,000  people  infected 
with  this  disease;  500,000  of  these  are  bed-ridden.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  die  between  25  and  35  years  of  age  are 
destroyed  by  this  disease.  The  economic  loss  occasioned  each 
year  in  the  United  States  from  tuberculosis  amounts  to  $330,- 
000,000.  And  yet  tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease!  To 
our  shame  as  American  citizens  be  it  said! 

Are  you  aware  that  300,000  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
die  in  our  country  every  year,  and  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
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these  deaths  are  from  preventable  causes? 

Think  of  this  useless  loss  of  infant  life,  and  of  what  this 
means  to  our  nation!  This  destruction  of  infants  continued 
through  a  long  period  of  years  must  have  caused  many  a  brilliant 
spark  of  genius  to  be  extinguished,  which  under  happier  con- 
ditions of  life  and  protection  might  have  blazed  forth  into  very 
beacon  lights  to  guide  our  people  to  a  higher,  a  better  type  of 
citizenship. 

The  definite,  positive,  practical  fact  that  stands  prominent- 
ly forth  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  this,  that  the  great 
class  of  infectious  diseases  falls  well  within  the  preventable 
group. 

Our  forebears  in  medicine  did  not  possess  this  knowl- 
edge. It  now  throws  a  beam  of  brilliant  light  along  your  pro- 
fessional pathway.  See  to  it  that  you  utilize  this  treasure  of 
medical  knowledge,  which  lies  before  you  ready  to  be  grasped! 
See  to  it  that  you  apply  its  teachings,  loyally  and  nobly,  to  the 
protection  of  your  fellow  beings!  Do  your  best  to  influence 
your  communities  in  the  direction  of  disease  prevention  as  a 
public  utility!  It  will  be  a  blessed  day  for  this  country  when 
a  Department  of  Public  Health  shall  be  brought  into  existence  at 
our  national  capital,  with  the  head  of  such  department  a  member 
of  the  President's  cabinet! 

With  our  rapid  increase  in  knowledge  and  enlightenment, 
that  day  will  surely  come.  Do  you  do  your  best  to  hasten  its 
coming ! 

I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  address  that  you  are 
fortunate  in  entering  upon  your  professional  work  in  stirring 
times,  both  professionally  and  nationally.  I  have  touched  upon 
the  professional  side,  now  let  us  briefly  consider  the  national 
aspect  of  your  careers. 

In  consequence  of  the  Great  War,  the  medical  profession 
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of  our  country  has  been  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  Over  20,000  medical  and  surgical  practi- 
tioners have  responded  to  our  country 's  call,  have  left  their 
families,  and  sacrificed  their  incomes  in  order  that  they  might 
do  their  part  in  this  great  battle  for  civilization.  And  how 
nobly  and  bravely  and  with  what  self-sacrifice  have  they  per- 
formed their  part  upon  the  battle  lines  of  Europe,  and  in  our 
hospitals  over  there  and  in  this  country ! 

The  medical  profession  of  this  country  has  won  a  crown  of 
glory  in  this  war. 

The  examples  of  these  men  in  your  chosen  profession,  the 
noble,  altruistic  motives  which  led  them  to  give  up  everything 
for  the  welfare  of  their  comrades  in  arms,  their  magnificent 
unselfishness  and  exalted  patriotism  should  engender  in  you, 
young  men,  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  pride — pride  that  you 
have  been  considered  worthv  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  a 
profession,  upon  which  they  have  brought  such  honor. 

Their  example  should  inspire  in  you,  likewise,  a  sentiment 
of  professional  altruism,  and  from  your  future  association  with 
them  in  the  busy  walks  of  professional  life,  there  should  come  to 
you  a  higher,  a  nobler  type  of  that  idealized  love  of  country, 
which  men  call  patriotism. 

Through  this  influence  and  from  this  association  this  great 
war  should  redound  to  your  everlasting  benefit  in  that  it  should 
serve  to  create  in  you  a  professional  idealism  as  opposed  to 
sordid  commercial  and  business  considerations.  Besides,  you 
should  become  truer,  more  patriotic  Americans  in  consequence. 
Your  love  of  the  flag  should  be  enhanced  to  an  immeasurable  de- 
gree. The  love  of  the  flag !  What  an  incentive !  That  flag  occu- 
pies today  a  commanding  position  in  the  world,  for  it  has  saved 
civilization!  Wearied  and  exhausted  by  bearing  the  brunt  of 
four  years  of  war  with  the  greatest  military  power  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  discouraged  and  almost  in  despair  at  the 
prospect  before  them,  what  a  glorious  sight  to  our  British  and 
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French  brothers-in-arms  must  have  been  the  unfurling  of  Old 
Glory  upon  the  battle  lines  against  the  Hun !  What  a  stimulus 
to  their  energies !  What  a  tonic  to  their  morale !  What  a  very 
help  in  time  of  trouble !  Our  allied  nations  honor  and  revere  it. 
They  look  upon  that  flag  as  the  rainbow  of  civilization — the 
blessed  emblem  of  hope  to  a  stricken  world  in  its  darkest  hour 
of  woe  and  anguish.  What  should  be  your  feelings  towards  it! 
You  who  were  born  under  it,  who  have  been  reared  under  it, 
and  who  have  been  living  under  its  traditions ! 

To  you  it  should  stand  for  duty,  honor,  country,  religion, 
home,  family,  friends  and  for  everything  most  sacred  and  most 
dear  in  life! 

Many  thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  young  manhood  of 
our  country  have  made  the  extreme  sacrifice  upon  the  bloody  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe  while  fighting  under  that  flag  against  the 
brutal  Hun.  Many  more  thousands  have  given  up  their  lives 
under  its  folds  in  our  hospitals  from  disease  contracted  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

Thousands  of  families  have  been  called  upon,  in  conse- 
quence, to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  to  its  dregs.  But 
should  we,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  drink  of  this  cup,  grieve 
as  do  those  who  have  no  hope  I  No !  a  thousand  times  no !  The 
inspiration  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  traditions  of  that  flag 
which  are  engraved  upon  the  inner  tables  of  our  consciousness, 
the  love  of  it  which  fills  our  hearts  to  bursting,  the  realization 
of  the  glorious  martyrdom  to  which  our  gallant  boys  have  at- 
tained while  fighting  under  it  for  the  greatest,  the  noblest  cause 
of  all  time,  should  cause  all  tears  to  be  wiped  away,  the  habili- 
ments of  woe  to  be  rent  asunder  and  cast  aside,  and  the  sound  of 
weeping  and  lamentation  to  be  drowned  in  paeans  of  victory. 
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^™ ^""IVERY  soldier  who  answered  his  country's  call  to  the 
JH  colors  has  passed  through  some  more  or  less  inter- 

Lhp«J  esting  experiences.  This  is  true,  no  matter  in  what 
I  M  ff^l  Drancn  of  the  service  he  may  have  served.  When  he 
IiOk^I  receives  his  discharge  and  returns  to  civil  life  his 
Iw  inl  friends  repeatedly  ask  him  to  narrate  those  experi- 
vS9  ences,  and  as  these  stories  are  told,  the  American 
■■■■■'  people  are  beginning  to  comprehend,  to  a  degree  at 
least,  what  a  herculean  task  it  was  to  place  between  two  and 
three  million  trained  fighters  across  the  Atlantic,  thoroughly 
prepared  to  champion  freedom's  cause. 

The  writer  intends  in  this  article  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  but  one  phase  of  this  task  and  give  a  general  outline  of 
the  work,  study  and  preparation  necessary  to  prepare  a  military 
aviator  for  service  overseas.  The  time  required  to  complete 
the  entire  training  was  about  eight  months,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article  will  be  divided  into  four  periods  and  discussed  in 
their  order:  ground  school;  Camp  Dick;  preliminary  flying 
field,  and  advanced  flying  field. 

Ground  schools  were  located  at  the  different  universities 
throughout  the  country,  the  government  desiring  the  assistance 
of  the  professors  and  facilities  to  be  had  only  at  a  university. 
These  schools  were  located  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Prince- 
ton University,  Ohio  School  of  Technology,  Cornell  University, 
University  of  Texas  and  the  University  of  California.  The 
time  allotted  to  complete  the  training  at  the  ground  school  was 
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three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  applicant  had  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  things  necessary  at  the  flying  fields.  The 
ground  school  student  was  given  the  status  of  "flying  cadet,' ' 
which  in  this  branch  of  the  service  meant  that  he  was  an  appli- 
cant for  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant,  with  the  title  of 
military  aviator.  The  course  of  study  at  these  ground  schools 
was  very  difficult,  no  matter  what  one's  previous  training  had 
been.  Hundreds  of  men  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  or  pass 
the  examinations,  and  were  discharged  and  sent  back  to  their 
draft  boards  or  were  transferred  to  some  other  branch  of  the 
service.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  men  who 
entered  the  ground  school  never  finished  the  course.  The  writ- 
er is  proud  to  state,  however,  that  he  does  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  a  cadet  failed  through  his  own  fault.  The  rea- 
sons were  two-fold:  either  the  cadet  did  not  have  sufficient 
preliminary  training  to  grasp  the  studies  assigned  to  him,  or  he 
had  been  absent  from  school  for  a  long  period  and  had  not  ap- 
plied himself  to  study  for  such  a  time  that  he  had  lost  his 
ability  to  memorize.  It  was  a  recognized  fact  that  men  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  had  more  difficulty  with  the  course 
than  men  under  that  age. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  studies,  together  with  a  short 
explanation  of  the  most  important  ones: 

Military  subjects.  It  was  necessary  that  the  cadet  have 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  everything  necessary  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  United  States  army.  This  in- 
cluded a  practical  course  in  infantry  drill,  a  theoretical  course 
consisting  of  paper  work  and  army  routine,  and  gas  defense. 
The  cadet  was  required  to  master  several  forms  of  signalling, 
wireless,  window  shutters,  and  ground  strips.  In  wireless,  he 
must  be  able  to  send  and  receive  at  least  twelve  words  per 
minute.  He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Lewis  ma- 
chine gun  and  the  Marlin  machine  gun.     He  must  be  familiar 


Top:  View  of  Richfield  Flying  Field.  Waco.  Texas.    Middle:  Close  battle  formation;  note 
interlacing  of  wings.    Bottom:  Battle  formation. 


Top:   The  QOBe-dive.     Middle:   The  Immclman  turn.     Bottom:   Open  formation. 
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with  every  part  of  these  two  guns  and  also  know  how  to  keep 
them  in  perfect  condition.  In  addition  he  must  pass  a  certain 
mark  in  trap  shooting. 

The  cadet  must  be  thoroughly  versed  with  every  part  of  an 
airplane  and  the  function  of  each  part.  He  must  have  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  theory  of  flying.  He  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  rigging  and  the  proper  alignment  of  his  plane, 
and  be  able  to  properly  inspect  and  repair  his  machine  in  ease 
of  trouble.  He  must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  instru- 
ments used  on  a  plane,  including  the  compass,  altimeter  and 
speedometer.  He  must  be  able  to  recognize  an  enemy  plane 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  on  this  subject  alone  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  spent.  The  most  important  subject,  however,  was  air- 
plane motors.  He  was  required  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  several  different  types.  His  knowledge  must  be  sufficient 
to  locate  trouble  and  to  remedy  it,  and  this,  in  itself,  was  enough 
work  for  a  three-months '  course.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  airplane  motors  of  which  he  must  have  a  complete  knowl- 
edge :  The  Curtis  0.  X. ;  Curtis  V.  X. ;  Hispano  Suiza ;  Sturte- 
vant ;  Hall-Scott ;  Gnome ;  Le  Rhone,  and  the  Liberty. 

The  subject,  Observation,  included  many  others ;  map-mak- 
ing and  interpretation ;  aerial  navigation ;  meteorology ;  co-oper- 
ation with  artillery;  and  photo  interpretation.  Examinations 
were  held  in  these  subjects  every  week  and  month,  and  a  final 
examination  in  each  subject  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

From  the  above  outline  one  can,  without  using  his  imagina- 
tion, conclude  that  the  time  spent  at  ground  school  for  the  cadet 
was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  but  a  three-months '  period  of  intensive 
training.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  at  ground  school 
the  cadet  was  ordered  to  Camp  Dick,  Dallas,  Texas.  This  was 
a  large  concentration  camp  located  at  the  fair  grounds  at  Dallas. 
The  course  of  training  there  differed  materially  from  that  at 
ground  school.    Here  the  cadet  was  put  through  the  school  of 
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a  soldier.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  military  drill,  athletics, 
and  bayonet  work.  However,  the  cadet  was  required  to  review 
his  ground  school  work,  and  classes  were  held  whenever  time 
permitted  for  this  purpose.  About  six  weeks  was  the  time 
allotted  for  training  at  Camp  Dick,  after  which  time  the  cadet 
was  ordered  to  a  flying  field. 

The  training  received  at  a  flying  field  was  of  two  kinds.  Six 
hours  were  allotted  to  studies  and  six  hours  to  flying,  each  day. 
The  studies  were  the  same  as  those  taught  at  ground  school, 
except  that  the  instruction  was  more  practical,  consisting  of 
actual  work  instead  of  theory.  Flying  itself  was  the  important 
consideration,  however,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  turn  out 
military  aviators. 

The  first  stage  in  learning  to  fly  is  what  is  termed  the 
"dual"  stage.  The  front  and  rear  cockpits  of  a  plane  have  a 
complete  set  of  controls.  The  instructor  rides  in  the  front,  and 
the  student  in  the  rear  cockpit.  They  are  able  to  communicate 
with  one  another  by  means  of  a  speaking  tube.  The  instructor 
controls  the  plane  until  a  high  altitude  has  been  attained,  and 
then  the  student  takes  the  controls  and  does  as  his  instructor 
bids  him  through  the  tube.  First  he  is  taught  to  handle  the 
controls  gently  and  without  jerking.  Then  he  is  taught  to  fly 
straight,  that  is,  to  keep  his  direction  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain horizontal  flight.  When  a  cadet  has  mastered  these  first  few 
principles,  he  takes  up  landings.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  entire  course,  and  to  most  students  for  a  long  time  seems 
impossible.  Many  men,  when  they  reach  this  stage,  end  their 
flying  career,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  learn  to  land. 
However,  other  men  grasp  it  within  a  few  days. 

If  the  cadet  is  successful  in  learning  to  land,  he  is  permitted 
to  solo.  This  is  the  time  for  which  he  has  worked  and  longed. 
The  instructor  climbs  out  of  the  front  seat  and  orders  him  to 
go  alone.    Every  cadet  will  agree  that  he  then  gets  the  thrill  that 
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comes  but  once  in  a  life-time.  However,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
that  the  real  thrill  comes  only  when  he  gets  into  the  air  and 
realizes  his  instructor  is  not  there  to  get  him  out  of  trouble. 
Everything  seems  different  when  he  solos.  The  plane  is  much 
Lighter,  owing  to  the  instructor's  weight  being  gone  from  the 
front  seat.  The  plane  also  responds  to  movement  of  the  con- 
trols much  more  readily  than  when  the  instructor  is  with  him. 
[n  fact,  the  whole  business  of  flying  seems  strange.  One  of  the 
most  amusing,  as  well  as  thrilling  sights,  is  to  watch  students  on 
their  solo  flight.  The  writer  recalls  watching  one  young  man 
Prom  Omaha,  on  his  solo  flight,  who  was  afraid  to  land,  and 
circled  the  field  seven  times,  each  time  gliding  down  to  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  then  losing  his  courage  and  going 
around  again.  When  he  had  gone  around  about  six  times,  his 
instructor  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  shoot  him 
iown.  However,  on  his  seventh  trip  around  the  field  he  made 
a  successful  landing. 

After  the  solo  stage,  the  cadet  is  allowed  several  days  to 
practice  landing  and  straight  flying.  He  then  takes  up  stunts, 
3r  what  is  termed  '  '  aerial  acrobatics. ' '  This  includes  tail  spins, 
wing  overs,  Immelman's,  figure  8's,  loops,  and  practically 
everything  it  is  possible  to  do  with  a  plane.  The  reason  that  it 
is  necessary  to  learn  these  stunts  is  because  when  engaged  in 
active  battle,  stunts  become  the  tricks  of  the  trade  with  which 
to  outwit  the  adversary. 

After  learning  to  do  all  the  required  stunts,  the  cadet  is 
turned  over  to  the  wing  commander  for  his  test.  Should  he  be 
successful  in  his  test,  he  enters  the  cross-country  stage,  and  is 
required  to  make  several  long  cross-country  trips.  The  next 
stage  is  formation,  that  is,  flying  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  feet  from  other  planes.  These  formations  consist  of 
from  three  to  twenty  planes — this  is  the  last  stage  at  the  pre- 
liminary flying  field. 
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After  completing  his  formation  work  the  cadet  is  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant,  with  the  title  of  military  aviator.  On 
receiving  his  commission  he  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  air  service :  scout  work,  aerial  observers,  and 
bombers.  Separate  schools  were  maintained  to  instruct  men  in 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  service  and  were  known  as 
advanced  flying  fields.  The  knowledge  required  to  perform  the 
duties  of  these  branches  differed  materially  and  each  required 
special  training.  The  scout  is  taught  aerial  gunnery  and  uses 
for  his  work  a  scout  plane,  which  is  the  smallest  and  fastest  plane 
employed  in  warfare.  The  observer  uses  a  somewhat  larger 
plane  and  carries  a  passenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  artillery 
fire  by  means  of  signalling,  and  to  make  observations  of  enemy 
activities.  The  bomber  uses  the  largest  and  heaviest  plane 
known.  He  carries  one  or  more  passengers  and  a  large  amount 
of  bombs.  The  time  spent  at  the  advanced  flying  field  was  about 
six  weeks,  after  the  completion  of  which  the  student  was  ready 
to  go  to  France  and  take  active  part  in  the  world  struggle. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  above  will  assist  the  reader  in 
obtaining  some  conception  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  when  it  entered  the  world  struggle,  for  when  we  consider 
that  the  air  division  constituted  only  a  small  branch  of  our  fight- 
ing forces,  and  know  how  much  work  was  necessary  to  simply 
prepare  one  military  aviator  for  service  overseas,  we  may  esti- 
mate, to  a  degree  at  least,  what  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished in  the  great  war. 
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MERICA  is  a  great  nation.  At  the  peace  conference 
her  word  is  mighty.  Yet  we  all  know  that  with  the 
signing  of  peace,  and  with  the  country's  return  to 
pre-war  conditions,  our  prestige  will  be  dimmed.  But 
we  must  preserve  the  reputation  which  has  been  so 
valiantly  achieved.  It  has  been  won  by  adherence  to 
principle  and  by  force  of  arms.  That  we  shall  always 
adhere  to  principle  is  the  desire  of  every  sincere 
American.  But  we  do  not  choose  to  maintain  a  reputation  by 
force  of  arms.  Nor  could  we  maintain  our  present  national 
greatness  and  internation  influence  by  lending  ourselves  to  such 
a  policy.  Such  a  policy  has  been  attempted,  and  the  government 
attempting  it  has  just  been  destroyed. 

It  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  if  we  withdraw  today  from  the 
field  of  our  labors;  if  we  cease  now,  after  having  given  and 
suffered  so  much  for  humanity ,  and  after  having  made  so  many 
promises  to  suffering  mankind,  we  cannot  long  be  considered  a 
truly  great  country.  On  what  then,  does  our  future  greatness 
depend.  On  what  do  the  continued  power  and  reputation  of  any 
strong  country  depend?  History  points  out,  experience  demon- 
strates, and  reason  makes  clear  that  it  is  International  Com- 
merce which  is  absolutely  essential  to  national  greatness. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  our  civilization  we  see  the  Greeks 
struggling  among  themselves  until  a  democracy  is  established. 
In  one  sense,  they  have  become  a  great  nation.  But,  it  is  not 
this  Greece — this  Athens — which  is  remembered.     Not  content 
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with  military  power  those  brave  people  extend  the  field  of  their 
endeavors.  They  have  launched  many  ships  and  have  become 
the  carriers  of  the  world.  Athens  reaps  the  benefits  of  their 
activities  in  the  form  of  enormously  increased  revenues.  Then, 
but  not  until  then,  does  Athens  become  truly  great.  Resplend- 
ent temples  spring  up ;  institutions  of  learning  come  into  exist- 
ence; magnificent  festivals  are  inaugurated.  Athens  now  is 
rich.  Athens  now  is  civilized.  Athens  now  is  the  leader  of  the 
world.  All  states,  all  tribes  gaze  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the 
glories  of  this  ancient  city.  And  all  this  because  Athens  is 
strong  upon  the  seas. 

Let  time  roll  on.  We  come  to  another  city  that  boasts  of 
its  ancestry.  This  city  or  state  is  Carthage.  Carthage,  in  one 
aspect,  is  great,  but  she  is  not  yet  considered  the  greatest  among 
her  contemporaries.  Now  Carthage  inaugurates  a  commercial 
program.  The  trade  fleets  which  fly  the  flag  of  that  proud  city 
seek  out  every  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  birthplace 
of  Hannibal  now  reaps  the  harvest  of  gold. 

This  policy  raises  the  reputation  of  a  mediocre  state  above 
the  common,  and  in  a  few  years,  the  name  of  Carthage  comes  to 
signify  glory,  fame,  power  and  prosperity. 

Generations  pass.  Governments  are  born  and  die.  The 
Spanish  people  achieved  greatness  when  they  threw  off  the 
crushing  yoke  of  the  Moors.  But  Spain  could  not  then  have 
rested  on  her  laurels  and  maintained  her  greatness.  She  went 
further.  She  sought  commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. Because  of  her  prestige  her  advances  were  received  with 
favor.  She  became  the  carrier  of  the  goods  of  the  East  to  their 
purchasers  in  the  West.  The  Indies,  rich  in  spices,  silks,  and 
jewels,  paid  handsomely  for  services  rendered.  But  Spain  was 
not  satisfied.  Ever  striving  to  improve  her  commerce,  she  sac- 
rificed millions  of  dollars  in  fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  shorter 
route  to  the  Indies.  She  sponsored  that  famous  expedition  of  the 
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fearless  explorer,  Columbus,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
America.  Spain  now  had  a  greater  scope  for  her  energies.  And 
Spain  prospered.  And  while  she  prospered,  and  while  her  white 
ships  traversed  the  world's  waterways  in  quest  of  commerce 
Spain  remained  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe.  Surely, 
friends,  no  one  can  dispute  this.  Commerce,  history  shows,  de- 
termines the  greatness  of  a  nation,  and  is  absolutely  inseparable 
from  it. 

Our  own  age  has  seen  another  nation  become  great  by 
similar  means.  We  see  an  island  country,  itself  of  no  great  ac- 
count. Yet  we  see  that  country  sending  forth  her  ships  and 
establishing  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  which  to  trade. 
We  watch  that  island  country  become  rich  and  powerful.  With 
her  laden  argosies  came  her  greatness.  Commerce  it  is,  we  our- 
selves have  seen,  that  made  England  truly  great  and  made 
possible  and  fitting  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

Were  we  not  possessed  of  all  these  historical  and  empiricle 
proofs  of  the  relation  Commerce  bears  to  national  prowess  and 
domestic  affluence,  we  could  still  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
from  reason  alone.  We  know  that  no  country  can  be  accounted 
great  or  its  friendship  long  desired,  if  it  persists  in  remaining 
aloof.  A  policy  of  splendid  isolation  will  result  either  in  a  na- 
tion's becoming  actually  odious  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  or 
in  that  nation's  complete,  painful  and  final  isolation  from  all 
international  affairs.  And  a  country's  true  greatness  naturally 
and  logically  depends  upon  the  strength  of  its  international 
influence. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  it  must  be  conceded,  while 
we  as  Americans  especially,  should  be  glad  to  declare,  that  the 
United  States  must  immediately  direct  its  enormous  energies 
into  commercial  channels.  At  once  the  skeptic  may  ask,  "But 
can  we  succeed?"  Let  me  ask,  "Why  can  we  not  succeed?  Is 
not  American  intelligence  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world?"    I 
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declare  that  in  this  recent  struggle  it  has  clearly  manifested 
itself  to  be  the  superior  of  any  other  type  of  human  intelligence. 
Is  not  energy  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  American? 
Is  he  not  as  fearless  as  any  other  man?  Whose  bravery  was 
it  that  finally  brought  this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion!  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  charged  that  we  are  not  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  which  commercial  development  entails.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  opportunity  offers  itself  but  once  to  individ- 
uals. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  equally  true  in  regard  to 
nations.  We  could  never  have  a  better  opportunity  than  now 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  Our  armies  have  distinguished 
themselves;  our  navies  have  made  for  themselves  a  matchless 
record.  Our  people  have  proven  by  their  actions  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  country  founded  upon  the  ideals  of  pure 
democracy,  breeds  the  best  type  of  citizens,  and  offers  the  most 
dangerous,  yea,  crushing  resistance  to  any  challenger  of  civic 
liberty.  We  have  attained  national  prestige.  Our  friendship 
is  desired.  Our  enmity  is  feared.  Could  we  ever  again  have 
a  more  fertile  field  for  endeavor?  Many  of  our  merchant  men 
are  already  upon  the  seas.  Thousands  more  will  follow  as 
quickly  as  human  mind  can  conceive  and  human  hand  can  shape 
them.  Shipping  officials  have  announced  that  branch  offices  will 
shortly  be  opened  in  every  big  port  and  city  of  the  world  to  aug- 
ment, facilitate,  and  expedite  our  coming  international  trade. 

We  have  now  but  to  consider  how  Commerce,  when  once 
procured,  can  best  be  maintained.  For  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
a  single  citizen  to  permit  this  country  to  lose  by  neglect  the 
laurels  she  has  so  bravely  and  so  honestly  won. 

History  is  a  good  teacher.  A  short  while  ago  I  pictured  to 
you  Athens,  controller  of  great  fleets.  And  Athens  was  then 
great.  I  showed  you  Carthage,  mistress  of  the  world,  because 
she  was  mistress  of  the  seas.  We  saw  the  greatness  of  Spain 
under  an  able  executive.     But  history  brings  before  our  eyes 
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other  pictures.  While  the  richly  laden  ships  of  Athens  glide 
majestically  over  the  warm  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  there  springs  up  an  ambitious  and  grasping 
monarchy  which  gazes  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  civilized  Greece.  Philip  of  Macedonia  desires  that 
which  belongs  to  Athens.  And  Athens,  partaking  too  deeply  of 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  new-found  prosperity,  does  rtpt 
foresee  the  threatening  storm.  We  see  the  direful  consequences 
of  neglecting  commercial  interests.  Fair  Athenian  cities  make 
ruddy  the  Southern  skies  with  scarlet  tongues  of  flame.  Ath- 
enians, proudest  of  men,  are  dragged  at  the  spiked  wheels  of  the 
victorious  Macedonians.  The  allies  of  Athens  gaze  in  despair 
on  the  smouldering  ashes  of  their  prosperous  cities.  Philip 
and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  remain  supreme  where  once 
the  mighty  Athens  weilded  sway.  Athens  fell  because  Athens 
neglected  to  protect  her  ships  with  "a  navy  second  to  none." 

We  come  again  to  Carthage,  mistress  of  the  seas.  Carthage 
is  rich  but  she  has  suffered  herself  to  become  careless.  Across 
the  shining  sea  upon  whose  shore  is  built  the  ancient  Carthage 
a  new  nation  has  come  into  being — the  offspring  of  noble  Tro- 
jans and  warlike  Sabines.  A  race  with  a  tradition  that  goes 
back  to  Aeneas  and  the  martial  Priam,  has  risen  from  a  mere 
colony  to  a  mighty  city  and  a  powerful  state.  Rome  now  is  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Already  the  brazen  beaked  triremes  of  that 
fearless  race  have  encountered  the  Carthaginians  in  a  fierce 
naval  engagement.  But  Rome  was  young.  And  so  Rome  was 
vanquished.  Carthage,  victorious,  rested.  Rome,  defeated, 
toiled  on.  Again  and  again  they  clashed.  The  result  was  that 
Carthaginian  ships  were  driven  from  the  seas  while  the  sturdy 
Roman  barks,  impelled  by  mighty  oars,  swept  majestically 
through  the  purple  wave,  and  carried  Roman  fame  and  customs 
to  the  far  off  corners  of  the  world.  Carthage  fell  because  Carth- 
age did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  maintain  "a  navy  second  to 
none." 
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Hundreds  of  years  pass  by.  America  has  been  discovered. 
Spain  is  still  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  because  she  is 
the  most  powerful  upon  the  seas.  England  is  jealous  of  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Spanish  fleets.  She  sends  out  her  pirates 
who  plunder  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  Spanish  merchant- 
men fall  an  easy  prey  to  these  vultures  of  free  trade,  and  are 
brought  to  English  ports  where  their  mastheads  are  desecrated 
by  the  affixing  thereto  of  Britain's  banner.  Spain  neglects 
too  long  to  take  drastic  measures  for  the  removal  of  these 
pirates.  The  Spanish  Armada  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. For  Spain  had  become  negligent.  Failing  to  note  how  her 
maritime  power  was  being  diminished,  and  her  rival's  increased, 
she  has  paid  for  her  carelessness.  Today  she  exists  an  independ- 
ent country,  but  her  greatness  has  waned  and  disappeared. 

And  so,  as  we  have  seen,  friends,  failure  on  the  part  of  three 
great  nations  has  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  three  others, 
equally  great,  whose  methods  of  obtaining  greatness  were  sim- 
ilar, though  by  no  means  justifiable — Macedonia  and  Eome  of 
ancient  times,  and  Britain  of  our  own. 

Today,  American  ships  are  sailing  on  the  five  oceans  of  the 
world.  Tomorrow  will  see  their  number  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  Would  they  not  be  a  tempting  prize  if  there  were  today  a 
Macedonia,  a  Rome,  or  another  ambitious  or  jealous  country? 

Friends,  it  is  not  a  novel  doctrine  that  I  advocate  tonight. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  self-defense,  having  for  its  fundamental 
tenets  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  privileges  abroad, 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  loyal  sons  at  home.  To 
this  end,  it  behooves  us  to  develop  and  extend  our  international 
trade  on  every  sea,  subject  to  no  restrictions  save  our  native 
sense  of  justice,  and  universal  freedom.  But  our  commerce,  once 
established,  demands  by  its  very  nature  adequate  protection 
against  any  state,  or  group  of  states  that  might  question  our 
inalienable  right  to  dispose  of  our  great  resources  as  we  our- 
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selves  deem  fit.  But  this  protection  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
building  of  great  navies.  Look  into  the  future.  There  you  shall 
see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  from  the  masts  of  mighty  men 
of  war,  ever  championing  Democracy  and  at  the  same  time  guar- 
anteeing the  safety  of  the  ships  that  are  bringing  to  us  riches  and 
glory.  Then,  and  from  then  on,  let  future  generations  sing — 
"America  rules  the  waves." 


3&§ 


It  has  been  so  long  since  I  talked  to  any  one  not  in  the  army 
that  my  conception  of  anything  but  orders,  general  or  hospital, 
or  travel  or  other  kind,  has  become  exceedingly  hazy.  In  the 
service  just  these  things  interest  one:  Where  do  we  go  next; 
when  do  we  go  and  how  long  will  we  be  there  f  Added  to  this  now, 
at  least  for  the  A.  E.  F.,  is  the  most  burning  one  of  all — When 
are  we  going  home  ? 

This  (Bean  Desert)  is  a  large  hospital  center  and  the  place 
is  filled  with  convalescent  soldiers  awaiting  transportation  home. 
Naturally,  all  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  States  but  are  very 
uncomplaining  and  cheerful.  I  arrived  too  late  to  get  in  when 
the  biggest  "push"  was  on,  but  there  were  many,  many  wounded 
evacuated  from  the  front  for  a  long  time  after  I  arrived  and  I 
saw  lots  of  what  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  over  for — "war  surg- 
ery." It  is  interesting  and  the  results  are,  in  some  cases, 
marvelous,  but  it  is  all  of  the  sort  one  will  never  use  or  see  in 
civil  practice.  Of  course  a  certain  manual  dexterity  must  be 
acquired  with  surgical  instruments  by  men  who  handle  them 
day  after  day  for  ten  to  fourteen  hours  each  day,  but  the 
problems  presented  for  judgment  and  the  sort  of  technic  em- 
ployed is  so  totally  unlike  the  problems  and  operations  of  civil 
practice  that  comparison  only  shows  the  great  difference  more 
strongly.  I  am  mentioning  this  because  I  can  see  a  dreadful 
exodus  of  new  made  "war  surgeons"  in  the  next  year  or  so  to 
fertile  fields  and  tremble  to  think  of  what  must  happen  for  I 
know  about  the  capabilities  of  many  of  them. 

We  came  to  France  by  way  of  England — a  most  beautiful 
country,  but  the  people — perhaps  they  have  suffered  enough  in 
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the  last  four  years  to  account  for  their  utter  lack  of  effort  to 
be  agreeable  or  even  ordinarily  approachable.  Outside  of  the 
devastated  districts  in  France,  England  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  than  France.  Buildings  are  in  worse  repair,  roads  not  as 
well  kept  and  the  people  look  more  worn  than  do  the  French. 

I  was  in  Le  Havre  when  the  premature  report  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  came  out.  The  French  went  wild  and  celebrated 
to  an  extent  that  seemed  ludicrous  the  following  day  when  it 
proved  the  report  was  untrue,  but  if  we  had  been  fighting  four 
years  we  would  perhaps  have  done  worse.  The  French  are  a 
very  emotional  people.  Good  news,  four  people  and  some  one 
who  can  sing  the  Marsellaise  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  parade, 
and  every  hamlet  in  France  paraded  for  two  weeks  after  Novem- 
ber 11th. 

This  is  a  beautiful  country,  particularly  so  in  our  immediate 
neghborhood.  It  is  the  center  of  the  wine  producing  region  of 
France.  One  can  buy  wine  all  the  way  from  two  francs  (thirty- 
six  cents)  a  quart  up  to  twenty-five  francs.  The  peasants  drink 
a  cheap  stuff  that  tastes  like  acetic  acid.  They  drink  no  water, 
yet  one  never  sees  them  drunk.  The  weather  has  been  beautiful 
until  the  last  few  days.  All  the  verdure  is  out,  garden  truck 
growing,  though  it  froze  a  little  last  night. 

The  whole  country  is  interspersed  with  small  villages  about 
one,  two  or  three  miles  apart.  The  roads  are  wonderful.  I  walk- 
ed out  about  three  miles  to  mass  this  morning  just  for  a  change 
— distance  does  not  bother  one  if  he  is  used  to  hiking.  Mass,  to 
the  French,  is  somewhat  like  a  "movie"  at  home — come  in 
when  you  please,  sit  down  (they  stay  sitting),  remain  till  you  are 
tired  and  leave.  One  can't  help  but  notice,  however,  the  scarcity 
of  men  and  the  number  of  women  in  mourning. 

I  had  a  ward  of  about  seventy-five  wounded  Germans  for 
a  long  time.     They  are  submissive,  appreciative  patients,  un- 
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complaining  but  all  anxious  to  get  home.  Many  of  them  are 
mere  boys  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  These  chaps  tell  you 
on  the  "  q.  t"  that  they  are  coming  to  America  as  soon  as  they 
save  money  enough.  When  Germany  has  paid  the  indemnities 
that  she  will  surely  be  assessed,  I  am  afraid  these  same  boys  will 
be  too  old  to  travel  and  it  is  not  probable  they  would  get  a  very 
warm  reception  anyway.  They  are  a  wonderful  people  in  many 
ways — thorough,  efficient,  very  hard  workers,  but  woefully  mis- 
informed about  other  peoples,  especially  Americans. 

Now  that  the  boys  are  drifting  back,  no  doubt  you  hear 
lots  of  criticism  of  various  things,  some  justified,  some  not,  but 
every  soldier  exercises  his  right  to  continually  object  to  every- 
thing— in  season  and  out — in  fact  there  is  no  closed  season  on 
objectors,  conscientious  or  otherwise. 

No  doubt  the  "  flu ' '  has  subsided  by  this  time.  I  noticed  the 
long  list  of  deaths  appearing  from  week  to  week  in  the  American 
Medical  Journal,  among  them  Joe  Borghoff  and  Jonas  Larson  of 
the  1913  class. 

Of  course  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  there.  I  look  forward 
to  returning  to  school  work,  which  I  always  very  much  enjoyed. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  DUNCAN,  M.  D.  1912. 


Brest,  Finisterre. 
January  22,  1919. 
On  Sunday  morning  I  left  Lyons,  having  as  my  objective 
Coblenz.  I  boarded  a  crowded  train  for  Dijon,  my  first  stop. 
There  were  many  American  non-commissioned  officers  in  our 
compartment,  even  the  aisles  were  filled  with  all  sorts,  Amer- 
icans, French,  British,  etc.  One  lad  said  to  me,  "Do  you  speak 
English V9  Upon  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "Well 
when  the  train  starts,  you  can  have  a  seat  in  here.,,  I  kept  look- 
ing on  the  outside  at  a  lad  who  attracted  my  attention  as  re- 
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sembling  Jimmy  Cameron,  the  friend  of  Squidgies,  who  trained 
at  Fort  Omaha.  When  we  started,  and  after  I  had  gotten  a  seat, 
it  did  tnrn  out  to  be  Jimmy,  and  of  course  that  meant  a  nice 
visit.  He  has  been  over  for  a  year,  and  participated  in  all  the 
American  fighting  areas. 

Before  I  knew  it,  we  had  reached  Dijon  where  I  was  to 
change  trains  for  Nancy.  In  my  coach  there  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man,  a  captain,  and  a  lieutenant  and  his  sister.  The  sister  was 
assistant  to  the  head  of  an  evacuation  hospital  at  Basoura,  near 
Neufchateau.  It  turned  out  that  they  also  were  making  a  some- 
what similar  tour.  However,  as  the  train  dragged  along,  losing 
more  and  more  time,  Miss  Cox  decided  she  could  only  go  as  far 
as  Espinal.  A  nice  French  nurse  on  the  train  gave  us  valuable 
information  about  trains,  hotels,  etc.  Instead  of  reaching  Nancy 
at  5  o  'clock  and  being  able  to  take  a  7  o  'clock  train  out  of  Metz, 
we  did  not  arrive  until  midnight.  On  arrival  we  went  to  the 
Hotel  Angleterre,  only  to  find  it  full,  so  off  we  started  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel.  There  my  French  was  helpful  in  getting  di- 
rections, etc.  This  hotel  was  for  men  only,  so  we  went  to 
find  the  Red  Cross  hotel. 

The  nice  old  captain  in  the  office  said  they  only  had  accom- 
modation for  nine  women  and  rooms  were  all  filled.  We  got 
into  conversation  and  I  found  that  when  a  lad  he  had  worked  in 
Omaha  and  knew  the  Hitchcock  and  Tibbets  families.  He  felt 
sorry  for  me — he  had  a  room  for  the  lieutenant, but  none  for  poor 
me.  However,  he  said,  "If  you  like  you  may  sleep  on  the  daven- 
port in  my  office.  I  look  after  the  office  at  night  since  the  office 
man  has  had  the  grippe.  The  light  will  be  on  and  if  you  don't 
mind,  you  are  very  welcome, ' '  he  said.  Of  course  I  was  only  too 
glad  and  was  really  quite  comfortable.  He  provided  a  pillow  and 
three  blankets,  and  after  removing  my  boots  I  was  soon  in  the 
land  of  Morpheus. 

When  we  reached  the  station  we  found  everyone  was  be- 
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ing  sent  to  Coblenz  via  Toul,  so  we  got  on  board  at  8  o'clock 
bound  for  that  destination.  Leaving  thus  early,  gave  but  little 
time  to  see  Nancy.  However,  I  did  see  the  public  square  with 
its  four  golden  gates,  and  the  cathedral  which  is  a  sort  of  Span- 
ish type  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  our  Eoman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  home. 

At  Toul  we  found  a  troop  train  which  was  to  go  directly  to 
Coblenz.  When  we  went  out  we  found  it  was  taking  a  detach- 
ment of  M.  P.  (military  police).  One  compartment  contained 
officers,  who  asked  us  to  join  them.  There  was  a  very  nice  nurse 
in  the  company  which  made  it  very  pleasant  for  me. 

This  trip  has  been  quite  an  experience  for  me.  I  ate  canned 
' '  Willie, ' '  a  sort  of  canned  hash,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  and 
enjoyed  it.  One  man  had  a  fruit  cake.  I  had  chocolate,  the  nurse 
had  cocoa  in  a  thermos  bottle,  and  we  made  out  a  jolly  lunch, 
which  was  followed  by  supper  and  a  midnight  breakfast,  as  we 
did  not  reach  Coblenz  until  3  a.  m.  We  went  through  Metz  and 
Luxemburg,  but  did  not  leave  the  train.  The  trip  from  Metz  to 
Coblenz  along  the  Moselle  river  is  very  picturesque,  especially 
by  moonlight.  I  almost  forgot  to  add  that  I  saw  my  first  cam- 
ouflaged road  near  Pont-a-Mousson,  also  many  villages  with  only 
shattered  walls  remaining,  nearby  trenches  and  miles  of  barbed 
wire.  The  pictures  you  see  at  home  are  quite  accurate  and  con- 
vey as  good  an  idea  as  possible  without  actually  seeing  the  thing 
itself. 

One  of  the  officers  knew  of  a  hotel  and  we  started  for  it. 
En  route  we  saw  a  place  brilliantly  lighted,  and  we  stopped  to 
inquire  our  way.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  police  station.  We 
were  escorted  from  there  to  the  Hotel  Monopole,  where  the 
American  billeting  is  done,  by  three  stalwart  German  police- 
men. They  wore  long  blue  overcoats  with  big  silver  buttons 
and  great  black  boots.  All  three  were  smoking  typical  German 
pipes.    After  some  difficulty  we  were  all  provided  with  rooms  at 
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the  Frieshof,  where  we  were  escorted  by  the  three  policemen. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  awaken  the  landlady.  I  slept  in  a 
hideous  room  with  red  plush  furniture — even  the  table  cover  was 
of  red  plush.  The  room  had  a  very  ornate  mirror  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  floor  covering,  which  was  oilcloth.  There  was 
only  one  sheet  on  the  bed  and  a  great  leaden  feather  pad  for 
covering. 

Coblenz  is  a  prosperous  looking  city,  with  substantial  houses 
built  in  blocks.  The  architecture  is  ornate  and  somewhat  heavy. 
There  are  the  usual  open  squares  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
European  cities.  The  public  buildings  are  substantial.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  there  are  numerous  trees  to  break  the 
monotony.  Along  the  Ehine  are  many  docks,  and  at  certain 
parts  very  nice  homes  overlooking  the  boulevard  which  skirts  the 
river. 

This  city  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  so  were  the  people.  They 
seemed  well  dressed.  There  are  many  good  shops,  and  the 
windows  are  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  good  things.  Unlike 
the  conditions  in  France,  few  shops  were  closed.  It  almost  seem- 
ed like  part  of  a  play  which  was  staged  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Americans.  Men  told  me  that  the  shopkeepers  are  all  polite  and 
charge  moderate  prices.  Some  think  orders  have  been  given  to 
treat  Americans  in  a  kind  and  courteous  manner. 

If  so,  this  is  very  clever  propaganda,  and  they  are  succeed- 
ing in  developing  quite  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  many 
American  soldiers.  Walking  along  the  Rhine  we  got  a  good  view 
of  the  great  gray  fort  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Then  we  wandered  throught  the  business  section,  and  I  bought 
an  iron  cross,  which  will  serve,  I  feel,  as  a  most  typical  souvenir 
of  my  trip  to  the  Rhine. 

We  took  the  next  train,  and  a  nice  captain  gave  me  his  seat. 
One  of  the  delightful  features  of  my  trip  was  the  unfailing 
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courtesy  extended  to  me  by  all  the  Americans.  Then,  too,  it 
was  intensely  interesting  to  hear  these  men,  most  of  whom  saw 
active  service  for  months  at  the  front.  In  this  particular  coach 
were  artillery  officers  and  aviators.  There  was  much  discussion, 
always  friendly,  as  to  which  branch  "was  on  the  job"  most. 

These  men  all  have  ideas — and  it  will  behoove  the  politicians 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  to  march  straight  when  these  come 
home. 

They  will  have  no  tolerance  for  anything  except  absolute 
fair  play.  The  American  college  boy  is  returning  home  a  full 
fledged  man,  and  he  will  see  to  it  that  his  rights,  and,  above  all, 
the  rights  of  the  boys  who  fought,  not  under  him,  but  with  him, 
are  not  lightly  disregarded. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 


Grenoble,  Isere,  France. 
January  2,  1919. 
On  the  23rd  of  December,  with  the  aid  of  the  American 
army,  or  rather  part  of  it,  we  got  a  huge  Arbre  du  Noel  (Christ- 
mas tree)  which  reached  right  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Perfecture's 
Grande  Salle.  To  this  room  we  then  brought  hordes  of  Christ- 
mas toys. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  eventful  day,  the  children  began  to  ar- 
rive in  the  square  outside.  Each  child  had  been  sent  an  invita- 
tion which  had  a  slip  or  ticket  inside  to  present  at  the  door,  just 
as  if  it  might  have  been  an  invitation  to  a  very  chic  wedding. 
We  had  a  little  difficulty,  because  we  could  not  find  room  for  the 
mothers  who  came  with  their  children  in  some  cases.  The  250 
children  filled  the  room  pretty  well,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tree, 
tables  and  Christmas  things.  At  4  o  'clock  we  began  to  admit  the 
eager  wee  things,  and  formed  them  in  a  grand  hollow  circle 
around  the  tree. 

The  French  girls  (who  have  been  helping  us)  had  taught  the 
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children  to  sing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner' '  in  English,  and 
this  they  lisped  out  and  sang  very  nicely  indeed.  If  you  could 
only  have  seen  the  expressions  of  joy  and  astonishment  mirrored 
on  the  faces  of  these  little  French  refugee  children  as  they  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years  a  Christmas  tree — and  such  a 
tree — all  ablaze  with  candles,  tinsel  and  gifts,  and  all  for  them. 
Well,  it  was  worth,  well  worth,  any  effort  we  may  have  made  to 
make  such  a  holiday  treat  possible. 

If  the  people  at  home,  who  sent  us  money  and  contributed, 
could  only  have  seen  the  joy  which  they  helped  to  bring  to  these 
tiny  wee  ones,  I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  awfully  glad. 

So  much  for  the  tree — after  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner' ' 
was  finished  the  children  chanted  Christmas  carols,  really  very 
nicely.  Then  the  French  girls  made  very  nice  speeches  in  Eng- 
lish and  gave  to  Gertrude  and  me  each  a  hugh  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers; and  they  presented  Captain  Williams  (who  had  helped  so 
much)  an  American  flag  and  the  French  tri-color,  and  these  two 
were  knotted  together  to  symbolize  the  union  of  France  and 
America. 

After  all  the  singing,  the  distribution  of  gifts  began.  We 
called  out  the  name  of  each  girl  or  boy  and  gave  them  their  gifts 
individually.  After  all  the  children  had  been  provided  for,  our 
French  girls  gave  to  Gertrude  and  me  each  a  lovely  lace  cover 
for  a  small  table.  The  lace  had  been  made  entirely  by  them, 
even  to  the  filet  inserts. 

While  this  was  going  on  and  the  children  were  enjoying  their 
gifts,  the  American  soldier  boys  came  in  to  see  the  celebration 
and  believe  they  had  as  good  a  time  as  the  children.  It  made  them 
too  feel  that  they  were  participating  in  a  real  Christmas.  Just 
the  smell  of  that  nice  huge  pine  tree  was  the  most  Christmassy 
thing  perhaps  of  all.  It  was  a  remarkably  successful  party  and 
a  joy  and  delight  to  see  what  fun  the  children  had. 
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That  evening  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  tired,  the  major 
and  captain  took  us  both  to  the  cathedral  to  midnight  mass.  The 
church  was  packed ;  the  service  of  course  differed  from  ours  and 
naturally  we  could  not  appreciate  it  quite  the  same.  Most  of  the 
music  was  unfamiliar,  even,  but  some  of  it  we  enjoyed  and  found 
really  lovely.  The  great  congregation  seemed  to  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  the  service  and  were  very  earnest  and  intent.  Then  came 
our  own  Christmas  day,  which  we  two  began  by  opening  the 
"paquets"  that  my  nice  family  sent  us. 

Then  came  our  own  dinner.  We  had  oysters,  then  real 
turkey  with  chestnut  dressing,  and  cauliflower  in  delicious  sauce, 
such  as  the  French  know  how  to  make  and  then  to  top  it  all  off 
— real  ice  cream. 

Thinking  after  all  the  good  eats  that  a  little  exercise  would 
not  be  harmful,  we  climbed  up  to  the  "Statue  of  the  Virgin,' ' 
which  looks  protectingly  down  on  Le  Puy.  There  one  gets  a 
marvelous  view  of  the  valley  below.  We  ended  the  day  with 
supper  of  cold  turkey  in  front  of  a  log  fire.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  with  my  loved  ones  and  that  I  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  a  very  beautiful,  if  not  a  fully  perfect 
day.  In  many  ways  it  is  difficult  for  us  here  to  realize  that  the 
holiday  season  has  come  and  gone.  The  French  people  make 
more  of  New  Year's  as  a  time  for  exchanging  gifts. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 


The  story  of  these  stirring 
FIFTY  YEAES  FROM  NOW.  days  cannot  be  properly  writ- 
ten until  time  has  furnished 
the  necessary  perspective — we  are  too  close  to  the  big  events 
through  which  we  are  passing  to  estimate  them  at  their  proper 
value.  Fifty  years  from  now  the  historian  may  pass  judicially 
upon  our  achievements,  giving  to  each  people  and  its  leaders 
their  proper  places  in  the  drama  of  the  great  war.  Petty 
jealousies  will  then  be  forgotten,  ignoble  purposes  will  be  laid 
bare,  and  in  the  clear,  white,  light  of  time  individuals  and  nations 
will  stand  revealed  in  the  nakedness  of  truth.  The  judgment  of 
posterity  will  be  entered  upon  the  record  and  another  volume  in 
the  world's  story  will  be  completed. 

However,  no  one  need  be  told  that  the  narrative  will  be 
miserable  in  the  extreme  if  we  complacently  drift,  meekly  sub- 
scribing to  the  doctrine  that  everything  will  turn  out  all  right 
in  the  end.  Life's  story  is  commingled  of  sadness  and  joy,  and 
experience  gives  no  assurance  of  a  happy  ending — quite  as  of- 
ten as  not  the  hero  fails  and  the  villain  wins.  Our  only  hope  of 
success  must  lie  in  well  conceived  plans,  faithfully  executed.  The 
mastery  will  go  to  the  worker,  not  to  the  quitter.  The  idler,  the 
dawdler  is  foredoomed  to  failure  and  this  is  as  true  of  nations 
as  of  individuals, — only  the  workers  may  reasonably  hope  to  win. 

Just  now  the  public  mind,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
wrought  up  over  the  many  problems  with  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  grappling,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
happiness  of  the  world  is  in  the  balance.  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  points  are  receiving  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
peace  delegates,  but  no  one  knows  at  this  time  whether  a  satis- 
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factory  solution  of  the  many  delicate  problems  now  before  the 
Conference  will  be  worked  out.  The  map  of  Europe  is  being  re- 
cast, nations  long  suppressed  are  clamoring  for  recognition  and 
independence,  the  puzzles  of  geography,  of  race  and  language 
and  tradition  are  receiving  the  closest  attention  of  the  most 
notable  gathering  of  diplomats  in  our  time.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  we  read  with  such  avidity  every  scrap  of  information  we 
can  get  about  the  work  they  are  doing. 

At  home  we  are  concerned  over  our  own  problems — the 
railroads,  prohibition,  Americanization,  suffrage,  taxation,  re- 
construction, the  high  cost  of  living,  employment  for  the  workers, 
the  relation  of  the  state  and  federal  government  to  each  other, 
the  nation's  attitude  toward  big  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
million  and  one  angles  from  which,  as  individuals,  we  are  forced, 
by  circumstances,  to  consider  in  a  very  practical  way  our  own 
adjustment  to  the  stress  of  the  times.  With  all  this  confusion 
there  has  come  a  veritable  delirium  of  reform  and  our  people, 
distracted  by  war,  unfortunately  turn  eagerly  to  each  new-found 
near  leader,  though  his  recommendations  be  meager  and  his  am- 
bition large. 

Politically,  we  are  in  a  novel  situation.  Old  parties  have 
lost  their  grip,  despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  their  chieftans  to 
hold  the  rank  and  file  in  line.  The  Bolshevists,  the  I.  W.  W.  *s, 
the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers,  the  Socialists,  the  farmers,  the 
laborers  and  innumerable  special  groups  are  asserting  them- 
selves— few  with  any  acceptable  general  program,  each  with 
a  nucleus  of  ideas  around  which  their  adherents  rally.  The  din 
of  physical  combat  on  the  field  of  battle  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  babel  of  confusion  at  home,  and  in  utter  bewilderment  we  are 
all  looking  for  a  way  out. 

National  leaders  have  candidly  admitted  that  they  have  no 
plan  for  the  solution  of  many  of  our  pressing  problems  and 
apparently  they  are  drifting  like  the  rest  of  us.    The  danger  of 
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the  present  murky  situation  is  that  small,  determined  groups, 
arrogant  self-seekers,  with  very  clear  ideas  as  to  what  they 
want,  find  willing,  even  eager,  followers  among  the  hosts  of  good 
people  who  are  ready  to  go  with  any  one  who  promises  to  lead 
them  out.  Like  persons  caught  in  a  burning  building,  they  do 
not  stop  to  ask  for  credentials,  but  accept  any  advice  which  seems 
to  promise  relief. 

The  demand  for  serious,  sober,  patient  study  of  the  present 
situation  is  therefore  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  elaboration. 
Doubtless  we  shall  ultimately  emerge  from  our  unhappy  predica- 
ment, but  whether  the  escape  is  to  be  early  and  permanent  will 
depend  upon  the  leadership  we  follow.  Fifty  years  from  now 
our  problems  may  seem  easy  of  solution,  but  for  the  moment  they 
are  difficult  and  intricate  enough  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  us  all. 
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According  to  The  Daily  Iowan,  published  by  the  University 
of  Iowa,  under  date  of  January  30th,  *  ■  Religious  denominations 
are  well  represented  at  the  University.  Most  of  the  students 
belong  to,  or  prefer  some  denomination,  although  many  of  them 
never  attend,  as  can  be  easily  seen  at  a  glance  at  any  of  the 
congregations. 

Exact  figures  can  not  be  obtained,  but  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  students  belonging  and  preferring  the  different  denom- 
inations are  as  follows : 

Methodist 800 

Presbyterian 400 

Roman  Catholic 350 

Congregational 300 

Lutheran 200 

Baptist 100 

Christian 90 

Episcopal 90 

Other  denominations  such  as  the  Unitarian,  Latter  Day 
Saints,  United  Brethern,  Reformed,  and  Hebrew  are  also  repre- 
sented among  the  student  body.  Some  of  the  students  register 
as  having  no  preference. ' ' 


Columbia  University  has  announced  that  students  desiring 
to  enter  that  institution  will  be  required  to  submit  to  a  psycho- 
logical test  instead  of  taking  entrance  examinations. 


The  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Commerce  is  co-operat- 
ing with  the  government  in  the  training  of  men  for  foreign 
trade  positions. 
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The  University  of  Iowa  has  recently  organized  Lambia 
Theta  local  honorary  educational  sorority.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  promote  interest  in  the  educational  field  and 
high  scholastic  and  professional  standards  among  prospective 
teachers.  Graduate  work  and  research  in  the  field  of  education 
are  to  be  encouraged.  The  active  members  will  co-operate  with 
those  not  teaching  by  mutual  exchange  of  problems. 


At  some  of  the  state  universities  where  permanent  bar- 
racks were  built  for  S.  A.  T.  C.  men,  rules  are  being  promul- 
gated requiring  students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  course  to  reside  in  these  barracks  under  a  dormitory  sys- 
tem, the  reason  given  by  the  universities  being  that  during  the 
first  two  years  of  his  arts  course  a  student  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  which  can  be  secured  best  through  a 
compulsory  dormitory  system. 


The  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's, 
Kansas,  will  be  celebrated  during  the  next  Commencement 
week  in  June. 


The  Quigley  Seminary,  now  building  in  Chicago,  will  have  a 
cafeteria  where  five  hundred  students  may  be  fed  at  one  time. 


The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

"  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  credit  should  be  given  for 
military  service  both  in  entering  college  and  toward  advanced 
standing.  The  difficulty  in  so  doing  is  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience with  the  Naval  Unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  A  large  number  of  the  boys  admitted  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  before  completing  their  high  school  course 
joined  the  Naval  Unit  and  were  set  to  study  trigonometry  as  a 
preparation  for  navigation.     But  it  was  found  that  many  of 
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them  had  never  studied  plane  geometry ;  and  no  amount  of  good 
conduct,  no  amount  of  military  service,  will  enable  a  man  to 
learn  trigonometry  if  he  is  ignorant  of  geometry.  Our  present 
entrance  examinations  are  not  an  arbitrary,  rigid  piece  of  form- 
alism, but  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  the  applicant  is  cap- 
able of  pursuing  college  studies.  If  not  they  are  artificial  and 
ought  to  be  radically  changed  at  once.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  courses  in  college.  They  are  very  largely  progressive,  and 
the  more  advanced  cannot  be  pursued  with  profit  until  after 
the  elementary  ones.  It  is  not  a  question  of  arbitrary  credit, 
but  of  preparation,  so  that  work  of  the  later  years  cannot  be 
done  by  giving  a  credit  for  work  of  the  earlier  years  that  has  not 
been  done.  In  some  subjects  this  is  self-evident.  Organic  chem- 
istry cannot  be  studied  by  one  who  has  not  studied  inorganic 
chemistry,  nor  physiological  chemistry  by  one  who  has  not  taken 
an  organic  course.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  is  true  of 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  college.  A  man,  therefore,  who  has 
served  a  year  in  the  Army,  however  meritoriously,  cannot  really 
skip  a  year  of  college  work  and  proceed  with  advanced  studies 
as  if  he  had  done  that  work.  The  only  year  that  can  really  be 
cut  off  is  the  last,  and  this  brings  us  to  another  question — that 
of  conferring  the  degree. 

Some  colleges  are  said  to  have  decided  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  students  who  are  a  year  short  of 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  degree,  but  who  have 
served  a  year  in  the  Army  or  Navy  as  commissioned  officers. 
Harvard  has  not  thought  it  well  to  confer  a  regular  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  such  a  way,  on  the  ground  that  this 
degree,  like  all  the  others  conferred  after  a  period  of  study, 
ought  not  to  be  a  decoration  for  honorable  conduct  but  a  certifi- 
cate that  a  definite  course  of  education  has  been  pursued  to  the 
end ;  and  for  some  years  we  have  been  striving  to  make  the  work 
as  serious  as  that  for  any  other  degree.  For  this  reason  the 
habit  which  long  prevailed  of  conferring  this  degree,  after  twen- 
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ty-five  years  of  respectable  conduct,  on  men  who  had  failed  to 
earn  it  when  their  class  graduated,  was  abandoned  some  time 
ago. 

An  argument  advanced  for  conferring  the  degree  is  that  the 
experience  acquired  by  an  officer  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
education  obtained  by  a  year  in  college.  In  the  formation  of 
character,  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  in  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
in  preparing  man  for  life,  and  in  many  other  things,  it  may  well 
be  much  more  valuable  than  a  year  of  academic  study,  but  it  is 
not  the  same  thing.  It  ought  to  be  honored,  far  more  highly  hon- 
ored than  faithful  work  in  college,  but  it  ought  to  be  honored  for 
what  it  is  rather  than  for  what  it  is  not,  and  the  roll,  of  honor 
is  not  dimmed  because  service  to  the  country  prevented  the 
completion  of  a  college  course  or  the  earning  of  a  college  degree. 
This  policy  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Overseers  by  a 
petition  in  a  particular  case;  and  on  September  30,  1918,  after 
hearing  the  report  of  a  committee,  the  Board  voted  unanimously 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  "that  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of  degrees 
is  wise,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  individual  exceptions 
thereto.' '  Students  returning  from  the  war  have  been  given 
every  possible  opportunity  to  complete  their  work.  Those  who 
left  near  the  end  of  any  year  have  been  given  special  exam- 
inations and  credit  for  a  full  year's  work.  Those  who  left 
college  to  enter  the  war  have  been  given  certificates  to  that 
effect ;  and  their  names  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  either  with  a  degree  conferred  honoris  causa — as 
recommended  by  the  vote  of  this  Board  adopted  today — or  with 
some  other  indication  that  they  left  College  before  graduation 
to  serve  in  the  war.  This  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts, 
and  is  a  more  honorable  way  of  stating  them  than  simply  grant- 
ing the  degree  as  if  received  in  regular  course. 

The  question  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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affects  the  admission  to  our  professional  schools,  most  of  which 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring  graduation  from  college 
as  a  condition  for  entrance.  There  is  good  reason  for  placing 
in  the  path  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  war  no  conditions 
for  professional  study  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
pursuing  that  study  effectively.  Moreover,  it  would  be  practical- 
ly impossible  to  refuse  to  recognize  degrees  conferred  by  other 
good  colleges,  to  scrutinize  the  work  of  each  applicant  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  his  diploma  was  granted  on  the  completion  of 
the  usual  curriculum;  and  yet  it  would  clearly  be  unjust  to 
admit  students  from  other  colleges  and  refuse  those  from  Harv- 
ard whose  qualifications  were  precisely  the  same.  The  Faculties 
of  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture  have 
therefore  voted  to  admit  applicants  who  are  entitled  to  be  ranked 
as  Seniors  in  their  colleges  and  for  at  least  six  months  have 
been  engaged  in  military  or  naval  service  or  in  civilian  war 
work  for  the  United  States  or  a  country  associated  with  it  in 
the  war. 

The  Medical  School  already  admits  men  with  certain  pre- 
medical  qualifications  who  have  spent  only  two  years  in  an  ap- 
proved college  but  have  stood  in  the  first  third  of  their  class. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  faculty  to 
pass  a  vote  virtually  relaxing  for  students  who  have  served  in 
the  war  the  requirement  that  they  should  have  ranked  in,  the 
first  third  of  their  class.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences did  not  need  to  take  action.  The  period  for  obtaining  the 
higher  degrees  there  is  not  fixed,  and  a  student  a  year  short  of 
his  college  education  will  normally  need  an  additional  year  in 
earning  a  higher  degree.  A  Harvard  student  will,  therefore,  not 
be  disparaged  by  being  required  to  finish  his  college  course  be- 
fore entering  the  graduate  school,  for  he  can  ordinarily  attain 
his  higher  degree  as  rapidly  as  the  man  prematurely  admitted 
to  the  school  and  he  will  obtain  his  bachelor  *s  degree  on  the  way. 
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The  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  college  routine  caused  by 
the  war  has  furnished  an  occasion  for  reviewing  our  methods  of 
education  and  considering  whether  we  ought  not  to  proceed  far- 
ther in  the  direction  we  have  pursued  for  some  years — that  of 
paying  more  attention  to  the  student  as  the  man  to  be  educated, 
or  provoked  to  education,  and  less  exclusive  heed  to  the  single 
course  of  instruction  as  the  means  of  educating  him.  We  need 
among  the  students,  and  even  among  the  instructors,  a  better 
sense  of  proportion,  a  clear  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  college 
and  of  what  means  are  best  fitted  for  attaining  it.  Too  few  of 
the  students  have  a  definite  idea  of  their  object  in  coming  to 
college,  even  after  completing  half  of  their  work  for  a  degree. 
Too  many  have  a  disproportionate  idea  of  the  value  of  intellect- 
ual as  compared  with  athletic  strength,  rating  exceptional  phys- 
ical achievement  too  highly,  exceptional  intellectual  power  too 
low,  and  thinking  far  too  little  about  the  importance  to  the 
ordinary  man  of  cultivating  both  his  mind  and  his  body.  The 
conscientious  instructor,  on  the  other  hand — and  instructors 
who  are  not  conscientious  are  rare — is  too  much  inclined  to 
deal  with  his  own  subject  as  a  final  aim  in  itself,  a  thing  apart 
from  every  other  side  of  education,  instead  of  one  element 
among  others  in  the  training  of  an  immature  mind.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  subject,  but  of  the  fraction  of  the  subject  that 
falls  within  the  limits  of  a  single  course.  A  professor  of  history 
in  a  great  foreign  university  remarked  some  years  ago  that 
there  were  some  advantages  in  an  institution  smaller  than  his 
own,  because  in  his  university  no  one  taught  history  as  a  whole, 
but  each  occupant  of  a  chair  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  tend- 
ency to  cut  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  into  fragments  separately 
taught  in  distinct  courses,  with  nothing  to  weld  them  into  a  whole 
in  the  mind  of  the  student,  is  artificial  and  harmful.  An  ex- 
aggerated importance  seems  to  be  attached  by  teachers  in  our 
universities  and  colleges  to  the  dignity  of  giving  courses  as 
compared  with  other  methods  of  instruction  or  directing  study, 
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or  with  exerting  a  control  over  the  whole  system  of  education 
by  conducting  examinations  of  the  kind  used  in  foreign  uni- 
versities. This  is  partly  because  the  value  of  a  department  is 
too  often  measured  by  the  number  of  courses  offered,  rather  than 
the  proficiency  of  its  students,  or  the  quality  of  its  productive 
scholarship. 

The  college  years  are  not  the  time  to  form  highly  trained 
specialists;  that  comes  later;  and  although  an  undergraduate 
must  specialize  to  a  considerable  extent  in  order  to  grasp  any 
subject  thoroughly,  his  main  object  should  be  to  acquire  habits 
of  intellectual  application,  of  clear  and  accurate  thought,  and 
of  lucid  expression.  He  should  cultivate  the  power  to  under- 
stand the  intricate  relations  of  things,  and  above  all  that  subtle 
quality  of  substantial  imagination  and  resourcefulness  which 
comes  from  constant  and  profound  thought  on  difficult  problems. 
Both  the  older  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
with  its  division  of  the  mind  into  distinct  faculties,  and  those 
modern  protagonists  of  pedagogy  who  assert  that  any  particu- 
lar study  gives  only  a  capacity  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter 
that  it  covers,  appear  to  overlook  the  effect  which  one  mental 
process  has  upon  another.  Anyone  who  has  mastered  the  cal- 
culus, for  example,  tends  thereafter  to  regard  all  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  ratios  rather  than  quantities,  of  movement 
rather  than  position,  of  tendencies  rather  than  present  condi- 
tions. Anyone  who  has  learned  to  seek  for  truth  in  original 
sources,  or  by  primary  proof,  tends  in  any  serious  matter  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  secondary  sources  or  evidence.  The  human 
mind  would  seem  to  be,  not  a  collection  of  thought-tight  compart- 
ments separated  from  one  another,  but  an  exceedingly  complex 
whole  wherein  every  method  of  reasoning,  every  intellectual  con- 
ception and  every  body  of  knowledge  has  an  influence  upon  all 
the  habits  of  thought.  If  so,  education  should  be  directed  to 
improving  the  mind  as  a  whole ;  and  the  different  subjects  of 
study,  still  more  the  several  courses  of  instruction  within  any 
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one  subject,  should  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  that  whole, 
— not  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  various  minds  into  conformity 
with  any  one  type,  but  that  each  whole  mind  may  be  as  good  of 
its  kind  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  more  than  once  in  these 
reports,  in  seeking  to  maintain  the  principle  that  the  single 
course  of  instruction  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  unit  in  education, 
that  the  only  true  unit  is  the  student  himself ;  and  the  principle 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  earnestly  urged.  The  steps 
that  have  already  been  taken  to  give  it  effect  have  also  been  de- 
scribed. In  the  attitude  of  the  student  toward  his  work,  in  the 
regard  paid  to  his  development  as  a  man,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  of  late  years ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  new  psychological  tests,  much  in  vogue  during  the  war,  are 
based  upon  the  idea  of  seeking  to  measure  the  capacity  a  per- 
son possesses  instead  of  the  process  he  has  been  through  to  ac- 
quire it ;  and  imperfect  though  as  yet  they  may  be  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  idea  is  sound.  One  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  Amer- 
ican education  in  school  and  college  is  counting  by  courses — 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  school  or  college  as  an  educational 
savings  bank  where  credits  are  deposited  to  make  up  the  balance 
required  for  graduation,  or  for  admission  to  more  advanced 
study ;  whereas  the  only  place  where  education  can  be  stored  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  needed  is  the  student's  own  brain.  To 
some  extent  the  constant  checking  off  of  work  done  throughout 
the  curriculum  is  necessary,  both  to  avoid  a  mere  cramming  for 
a  final  examination  and  because  the  art  of  comprehensive  exam- 
ination, to  measure  the  actual  attainments  and  abilities  of  candi- 
dates, is  still  imperfectly  developed  here.  But  such  checking  off 
should  be  only  a  record  of  progress,  not  the  final  test  of  attain- 
ment. The  new  plan  of  entrance  examinations,  in  use  not  only 
at  Harvard  but  also  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  is  designed  to  test 
the  boy  as  he  stands  when  he  offers  himself  for  admission  to 
to  college,  and  it  has  worked  well.    Comprehensive  examinations 
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for  all  degrees  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in  the 
Divinity  School  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  They  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Medical  School  where,  although  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  they  are  decidedly  promising.  Under  the 
faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  they  have  been  used  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  They  have  long  been  tried  with 
success  in  the  College  for  honors,  more  recently  for  all  men  con- 
centrating in  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Econ- 
omics, and  in  History  and  Literature ;  and  the  faculty  has  now 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what,  if  any,  extension  of 
the  principle  can  profitably  be  made  in  other  fields. ' f 


0 


Word  has  been  received  by  his 
family  that  Lieutenant  Charles  F. 
Bongardt,  Arts  1918,  has  been 
twice  decorated  by  the  French 
army,  the  last  decoration  being 
awarded  just  before  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Lieutenant  Bon- 
gardt has  also  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  He 
is  now  with  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Germany. 


Particulars  of  the  death  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Waldo  E.  Shil- 
lington,  Law  1918,  who  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident  on  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1918,  have  just  been  re- 
ceived by  his  mother  in  a  letter 
from  Lieutenant  Forest  W.  Ingra- 
ham.  The  letter  is  dated  January 
24th  and  says  in  part : 

4 'It  had  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Waldo — as  we  called  him, 
"Shilly"  for  short,  since  June  of 
last  year.  1  shall  try  and  give  you 
all  the  details  as  I  have  learned 
them  from  "Shilly's"  fellow  of- 
ficers at  St.  Jean. 

St.  Jean  de  Monts  is  a  small 
town  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is 
about  forty  miles  south  of  St. 
Nazaire.  Arriving  at  St.  Jean 
late  in  November,  for  duty  as  a 
tow  target  pilot,  he  had  been  do- 
ing  some   little   flying.     On   De- 


cember 6th,  while  taking  one  of 
his  first  solo  trips  in  a  De  Havi- 
land,  the  plane  crashed  in  a  for- 
est just  outside  the  town.  He  was 
carrying  no  passenger  and  was 
flying  at  a  low  altitude  in  a  prac- 
tice flight.  Death  came  instant- 
ly. The  body  was  very  slightly 
disfigured.  No  reason  can  be  giv- 
en for  the  crash. 

A  very  impressive  military  fun- 
eral was  given  by  his  fellow  of- 
ficers on  the  following  day,  and 
the  body  put  to  rest  in  the  post 
cemetery.  Flowers  were  buried 
with  the  body,  and  are  kept  on 
the  grave  at  all  times. 

I  have  written  the  Graves'  reg- 
istration bureau,  stating  your  re- 
quest that  the  body  be  sent  to 
you.  All  of  "ShiHy's"  belong- 
ings were  packed  by  his  fellow 
officers,  and  are  en  route  to  you 
at  the  present  time. 

In  my  acquaintance  with  "Shil- 
ly, ' '  I  found  him  to  be  a  good  but 
conservative  flier.  His  work  at 
St.  Jean  had  been  of  the  very  best, 
and  his  crash  a  great  surprise  to 
those  who  knew  his  ability  as  a 
flier.  It  is  just  one  of  those  inex- 
plicable accidents  that  can  never 
be  logically  explained. 


tf 


Lieutenant  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
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M.  D.  1915,  has  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army  and  return- 
ed early  in  the  month  from  Camp 
Lewis,  Washington.  Lieutenant 
Murphy  expects  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  the  east  in  postgradu- 
ate work  before  resuming  his 
practice. 


Captain  William  H.  Mick,  M.  D. 
1903,  who  has  lately  returned  to 
Omaha  from  France,  tells  of  many 
interesting  experiences.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  his  service  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  labora- 
tory at  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  2, 
on  the  Lorraine  front.  Following 
an  attack  of  influenzahewas  trans- 
ferred to  Company  Hospital  No. 
20,  in  base  section  2,  where  he 
helped  care  for  one  thousand 
wounded  from  the  Chateau-Thier- 
ry front.  Dr.  Mick  was  with  both 
Lieutenant  Connell,  A.  B.  1912, 
and  Lieutenant  Rosenwald,  M.  D. 
1910,  a  great  deal  before  they 
lost  their  lives.  Speaking  of  Lieu- 
tenant Rosenwald,  Captain  Mick 
said: 

"He  went  through  ChateauT 
Thierry  without  a  scratch  but 
was  killed  later. 

Lieutenant  Rosenwald,  with  the 
medical  corps,  had  received  both 
the  American  and  French  decora- 
tions before  his  death. 

He  volunteered  to  go  through  a 
barrage  that  looked  like  certain 
death  to  reach  wounded  men  in 


the  sector  cut  off  by  fire.    He  went 
through  without  hurt. 

Later,  while  riding  along  an  in- 
frequented  road,  he  was  struck  by 
a  splinter  from  a  shell  dropped 
from  a  German  balloon,  which 
caught  him  in  the  throat.  He  died 
before  we  could  help  him. 

Major  Moon,  with  Lieutenant 
Rosenwald  at  the  time,  was  gassed 
because  he  stopped  to  put  a  mask 
upon  the  wounded  man  before  he 
put  on  his  own. 

More  French  and  English  of- 
ficers attended  Lieutenant  Rosen- 
wald's  funeral  than  any  other  I 
witnessed  in  France.' ' 


The  Varsity  Basketball  Team 
made  a  short  trip  the  latter  part 
of  February,  playing  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota  team  at  Ver- 
million, and  the  Morningside  Col- 
lege Team  at  Sioux  City.  The 
Blue  and  White  won  both  games, 
the  former  by  a  score  of  19  to  8 
and  the  latter  by  a  score  of  32 
to  8. 


Lieutenant  Frank  J.  Stodden, 
M.  D.  1918,  who  has  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  France,  has  re- 
turned to  Omaha,  with  his  hon- 
orable discharge,  and  will  resume 
his  practice  here.  Lieutenant 
Stodden  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
aerial  battle  in  which  Lieutenant 
Quentin  Roosevelt  was  killed.  Dr. 
Stodden  was  wounded  in  the  Ar- 
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gonne  drive  two  weeks  before  the      Govern  delivered  on  this  occasion 
armistice  was  signed.  is  reproduced  in  this  issue. 


Mr  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Ph.  B. 
1913,  has  gone  into  the  automobile 
business  in  Omaha,  being  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  The  Odell-Ham- 
ilton  Company,  who  recently  pur- 
chased the  W.  M.  Clement  Motors 
Company. 


At  the  oratorical  contest  held 
in  the  University  Auditorium  on 
Friday  evening,  February  28th, 
Thomas  J.  McGovern,  a  junior  stu- 
dent, won  first  place.  His  sub- 
ject was  "International  Com- 
merce." Mr.  McGovern  won  the 
gold  medal  presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting Creighton  in  the  State 
Oratorical  Contest.  Other  con- 
testants were  Ralph  L.  Neary, 
who  won  second  place,  speaking 
on  "  Self  -Determination  for  Ire- 
land;'1 Ralph  E.  Svoboda,  win- 
ning third  place,  with  the  subject 
"The  Freedom  of  the  Seas — the 
Foundation  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions ;':  Herbert  Sohm,  Brendan 
Brown  and  Neal  McCann.  The 
judges  were  J.  M.  Harding,  L.  C. 
Nash  and  T.  J.  Nolan. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  7th, 
Mr.  McGovern  won  first  place  in 
the  state  contest  held  at  Hastings. 
This  entitles  him  to  a  cash  prize 
of  $50.00.  Miss  Lucile  Schofield 
of  Hastings  College  won  second 
place.    The  oration  which  Mr.  Mc- 


Sergeant  Morgan  J.  Heafey,  Jr., 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Wilbur 
Wright,  Ohio,  in  the  paymaster's 
department  for  the  past  eight 
months,  has  received  his  dis- 
charge. 


Captain  G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D. 
1908,  and  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  faculty,  has  arrived 
at  New  York.  Dr.  Dishong  was 
connected  with  Nebraska  Base 
Hospital  No.  49  at  Allerey, France. 


Dr.  B.  A.  Brungardt,  M.  D. 
1914,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  was  mar- 
ried on  Tuesday,  February  25th, 
to  Miss  Mary  Shaffer  of  Hays, 
Kansas.  Dr.  Brungardt,  has  late- 
ly received  his  discharge  from  the 
army. 


Sgt.  Charles  A.  Neary,  Arts 
1897,  who  enlisted  with  the  Can- 
adian forces  in  1914,  and  has  serv- 
ed continuously  since,  has  written 
Nebraska  friends  that  he  expects 
soon  to  be  home.  Mr.  Neary  has 
been  wounded  several  times  and 
at  one  time  was  reported  killed  in 
action.  He  has  won  the  military 
medal  for  bravery  in  action,  and 
with  his  entire  company,  has  re- 
ceived the  French  decoration. 


Captain  C.  B.  Russum,   M.  D. 
1916,   who   has   been     with     the 
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American  army  in  France  for 
some  time,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Peace  Conference  Hospital  in 
Paris. 


Dr.  William  D.  Grandy,  D.  D.  S. 
1909,  died  at  his  home  in  Superior, 
Nebraska,  in  November,  1918.  Dr. 
Grandy  was  forty-nine  years  of 
age  and  had  been  active  in  civic 
and  religious  affairs  in  Superior. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
filling  a  place  on  the  school  board 
of  that  city.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  children. 


Will  J.  Havey,  Ph.  G.,  '16,  of 
Wood  River;  Albert  L.  Schuhl, 
Ph.  G.  '17,  of  Omaha ;  Earl  L.  Sly, 
Ph.  G.  '17,  of  Chadron,  and  Fred 
I.  Hoffman,  Ph.  G.  '17,  of  Greeley, 
are  among  those  recently  returned 
from  government  service. 


Frank  R.  Garman,  Ph.  G.  '16, 
has  purchased  a  store  in  his  home 
town,  Sutherland,  Nebraska. 


August  F.  Ourada,  Ph.  G.  '18, 
is  now  the  proprietor  of  a  phar- 
macy at  24th  and  Poppleton  Av- 
enue, Omaha. 


Francis  V.  Schobel,  Ph.  G.  '15, 
has  entered  the  employ  of  the  Red 
Cross  Drug  Company  of  Yuma, 
Colorado. 


uable  promotions  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  United  Drug  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Mass. 


Howard  A.  Winn,  Ph.  G.    '16, 
has  recently  received  several  val- 


Major  Albert  D.  Fetterman, 
LL.  B.  1912,  who  has  been  serving 
as  major  inspector  with  the 
American  army  of  occupation, 
died  at  the  general  headquarters 
of  the  Forty-second  division  on 
February  10th,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness of  pneumonia.  The  news  of 
the  major's  death  came  when  the 
family  was  daily  expecting  the 
announcement  of  the  return  of  the 
Forty-second  division.  Major  Fet- 
terman  was  formerly  inspector  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Guard  reg- 
iment. His  first  military  experi- 
ence was  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  when  he  served  with  the  old 
Second  Nebraska.  At  the  time 
war  was  declared  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska,  as  ma- 
jor in  the  inspection  department, 
and  last  November  went  to  France, 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the 
famous  Rainbow  Division. 

Major  Fetterman  was  for  sev- 
eral years  connected  with  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  it  was 
while  filling  this  position  that  he 
completed  his  work  at  the  College 
of  Law,  graduating  with  the 
Class  of  1912.  After  having  earn- 
ed his  degree  he  located  at  Hyan- 
nis,  Nebraska,  where  he  operated 
a  large  ranch  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  law. 

Major  Fetterman  was  45  years 
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old  and  was  born  on  a  ranch  in 
South  Dakota.  He  completed  his 
high  school  work  in  South  Dakota 
and  a  normal  course  at  LeMars, 
Iowa,  coming  to  Omaha  in  1893. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who 
was  Miss  Amy  Watts,  of  Omaha, 
and  five  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  14  to  6  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  Uni- 
versity's alumni,  and  his  death  is 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 


The  University  has  agreed  to 
sponsor  a  scoutmaster's  training 
course.  Negotiations  between 
scout  officials  and  Creighton  Uni- 
versity have  been  carried  on  for 
some  time  with  a  view  of  having 
both  institutions  sponsor  the 
course.  Creighton  was  the  first 
to  consent  to  the  plan  as  outlined 
bv  the  scout  officials. 

The  course  is  to  include  psy- 
chology, nature  study,  astronomy, 
first  aid,  camping  and  hiking, 
tjroop  meetings  and  games  and 
entertainment.  The  three  high 
school  principals  of  Omaha,  J.  G. 
Masters,  Dwight  E.  Porter  and  R. 
M.  Marrs,  will  teach  the  course  in 
psychology.  This  course  will  deal 
mostly  with  the  treatment  and 
handling  of  the  growing  boy.  In- 
structors for  the  other  courses 
have  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  candidates  for  the  course 
will  be  selected  from  Omaha  men 
who  show  an  interest  and  an  ap- 


preciation for  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment. Upon  graduation  they  are 
to  be  presented  with  a  diploma 
and  placed  in  charge  of  some  of 
the  troops  who  are  now  without 
leaders.  Three  months'  training 
will  have  to  be  undergone  by  each 
candidate  before  he  is  presented 
with  his  diploma. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the 
Boy     Scout     Leaders'     Training 
course,   which  is  being  given  in 
the  Moot  Court  Room  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Law: 
March  11,  1919. 
7:30    P.    M.— Greetings— Walter    W. 
Head,     President,     Omaha    Local 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
7:40  P.  M.— Formal  opening  of  the 
Course— Father  F.  X.  McMenamy. 
7:50  P.  M.— The  Worthwhileness  of 
the   Boy   Scout   Movement — J.   H. 
Beveridge,  Supt.  of  Schools. 
8:40  P.  M  —  Rope  and  Its  Uses— F. 
J.  Gould,  Chief  Carpenter's  Mate, 
U.  S.  N. 
March  13,  1919. 
7:30  P.  M. — Boys  in  the  Adolescent 
Period — J.    J.   Masters,   Principal, 
Central  High  School. 
8:30  P.  M.— S  i  g n  a  1 1  i  n  g— Austin 
Ware,  Creighton  University. 
March  18,  1919. 
7:30  P.  M. — An  Analysis  of  Leader- 
ship— D.     E.     Porter,     Principal, 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
8:30   P.   M. — Games   and   Entertain- 
ment— Gilbert   H.    Gendall,    Scout 
Executive,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
March  20,  1919. 

7:30    P.    M.— The    Co-operative    In- 
stinct Among  Boys  and  Its  Utili- 
zation by  the   Scout  Movement — 
R .    M.     Marrs,    Principal,     South 
High  School. 
8:30    P.    M. — Troop    Meeting    Pro- 
grams— Gilbert  H.  Gendall,  Scout 
Executive,    Des   Moines,    Iowa. 
March  25,  1919. 
7:30  P.  M—  First  Aid  (Theory)— Dr. 
J.   Frederick   Langdon,   Creighton 
Medical  College. 
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8:30  P.  M—  First  Aid    (Practice)— 
Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon.Creigh- 
ton  Medical  College. 
(Scouts  will  be  used  for  demon- 
strative purposes). 

March  27,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M  —  Birds  of  this  Locality, 
(Illustrated)— Miles    Greenleaf. 

8-30  P.  M—  Astronomy,  (Illustrat- 
ed—Father Wm.  F.  RIgge,  S.  J., 
Creighton  University. 

April  1,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M—  Animals,  Trees,  Plants 
and  Flowers,  (Illustrated  by  slides 
and  specimens)— Dr.  Robert  Wol- 
cott,  Head  of  Dept.  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Nebraska. 

8:30  P.  M—  Map  Making— Lieuten- 
ant Denver  Brann. 

April  3,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M. — Hiking  and  Camping — 
Joe  Mills,  Instructor  of  Athletics, 
University  of  Colorado. 

8:30  P.  M—  Round  Table  and  Re- 
view. 

April  8,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M. — Examination. 


Captain  James  F.  Kelly,  M.  D. 
1915,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Grant 
for  several  months,  spent  a  week's 
furlough  at  his  home  in  Omaha 
early  in  the  month. 


Lieutenant  Albert  W.  Elsasser, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Forty-ninth  di- 
vision, has  received  his  discharge 
and  will  resume  the  practice  of 
law  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Silver, 
LL.  B.  1916,  whp  recently  received 
his  discharge  from  the  field  artil- 
lery, has  been  made  chairman  of 
the    committee    appointed    from 


among  the  Butte,  Montana,  busi- 
ness men  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  club 
to  take  care  of  the  legal  ills  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  to  provide  free 
club  rooms,  free  employment 
service  and  otherwise  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  discharged 
soldiers. 


Lieutenant  Harvie  A.  Garver, 
Law  1918,  who  has  been  in  France 
for  more  than  a  year,  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  captain  shortly 
before  the  signing  of  the  arm- 
istice. Captain  Garver  expects  to 
return  to  the  States  within  the 
next  few  months. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  spent  the  past  six  months 
doing  reconstruction  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Le  Puy,  France,  has 
decided  to  give  three  months  more 
service.  She  is  now  at  Brest 
awaiting  assignment. 


Captain  Thos.  E.  Mahoney,  Law 
1918,  and  Sergeant  Julius  Fest- 
ner,  Law  1918,  have  recently  re- 
ceived their  discharge,  the  form- 
er from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  instructing  S.  A.  T. 
C.  units,  and  the  latter  from  Camp 
Custer,  Michigan. 


Lieutenant  Gerald     V.     Duffy, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
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was  married  recently  to  Miss  Ag- 
nes Weaver  of  Chicago,  formerly 
of  Omaha,  at  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by 
Monsignor  Fox.  Lieutenant  Duf- 
fy is  stationed  at  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey,  and  does  not  expect  to  be 
released  from  service  for  some 
time. 


The  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
1919  Summer  Session  has  been 
changed  from  June  18th  to  Fri- 
day, June  21st.  Registration  will 
be  held  on  June  21st  and  classes 
will  commence  on  Monday,  June 
23rd.  The  session  will  close  on 
Saturday,  August  2nd. 


The  'Varsity  basketball  team, 
accompanied  by  Coach  Mills  made 
a  short  trip  into  Iowa,  where  they 
met  Simpson  College  at  Indianola 
on  Friday  evening,  February  21st, 
winning  the  game  by  a  score  of  22 
to  17.  On  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  they  played  Drake 
University  at  Des  Moines,  the 
score  again  being  in  favor  of  the 
Blue  and  White,  25  to  14.  This 
is  the  second  time  this  season 
Creighton  has  won  a  victory  over 
Drake. 


Sergeant  Vincent  Cain,  Ph.  B. 
1917,  recently  presented  the  Sci- 
ence Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  a  book  of  areoplane  war 
photographs      taken   by    German 


aviators.  The  pictures  are  excel- 
lent and  very  numerous,  and  they 
have  many  spots  marked  for  war 
purposes.  They  were  taken  at 
various  altitudes,  some  as  high  as 
eighteen  thousand  feet.  One, 
with  no  altitude  marked,  must 
have  been  taken  at  close  range 
because  it  shows  the  shell  holes 
made  by  gun  fire.  Sergeant  Cain 
is  in  the  army  of  occupation  with 
the  89th  Division. 


Lieutenant  Harry  Shackleford, 
LL.  B.  1910,  who  has  been  in  over- 
seas service,  has  returned  from 
France  and  has  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Omaha.  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleford,  while  train- 
ing in  Texas  about  a  year  ago, 
fell  in  a  balloon  from  a  height  of 
three  thousand  feet  and  escaped 
with  only  a  sprained  ankle.  . 


Lieutenant  C.  M.  Hyland,  M.  D. 
1916,  who  was  with  the  troops  on 
the  General  Grant,  three  days  out 
of  New  York  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  and  was  recalled  by 
wireless,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  laboratory  at  the  General 
Hospital  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Lieutenant  Mervin  F.  Myers,  of 
the  U.  S.  Reserve,  has  been  named 
commanding  officer  and  instruc- 
tor of  the  University  cadets.  Lieu- 
tenant Myers  is  a  student  of  the 
Arts  college. 
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Clifford  Long,  who  was  a  junior 
in  the  College  of  Arts  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  who 
immediately  enlisted  in  the  navy, 
has  received  his  discharge,  and 
will  return  to  his  studies  at  the 
University.  Mr.  Long  was  one  of 
the  stars  on  the  'Varsity  football 
team    during   1916-17. 


Lieutenant  George  F.  Sugar- 
man,  LL.  B.  1915,  who  has  been 
in  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  has 
been  discharged  and  has  taken  up 
the  practice  of  law  with  his  broth- 
er. They  have  offices  in  the  Kee- 
line  Building. 


John  C.  Barrett,  Law  1912,  was 
recently  elected  exalted  ruler  of 
the  Omaha  lodge  of  Elks. 


Mr.  Elmer  W.  Reading,  A.  B. 
1913,  returned  early  in  the  month 
from  Camp  Dodge,  having  been 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
a  Des  Moines  college. 


Captain  Dana  B.  Van  Dusen,  a 
former  student  in  the  College  of 
Law,  who  has  been  military  in- 
structor at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, Williamsburg,  Virginia,  is 
now  connected  with  the  judge  ad- 
vocate's  office  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  Captain  Van  Dusen  was  re- 
cently recommended  for  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  major. 


Lieutenant  J.  Harry  Murphy, 
M.  D.  1917,  was  married  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  March  4th,  to  Miss 
Irene  Langdon,  the  ceremony  be- 
ing performed  by  Rev.  W.  P. 
Whelan  in  the  University  Chapel. 
The  wedding  was  very  quiet,  only 
immediate  families  of  both  parties 
being  present.  After  a  short 
eastern  wedding  trip  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  will  be  at  home 
at  Camp  Gfyrant,  Illinois,  where 
the  Lieutenant  has  been  located 
for  some  time. 


Coach  Thomas  E.  Mills,  who 
has,  in  addition  to  having  charge 
of  athletics  in  the  University  for 
the  past  sereral  years,  been  teach- 
ing elocution  at  the  Arts  College, 
was  married  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, March  4th,  to  Miss  Alma 
Sorenson,  daughter  of  Mrs.Marius 
Sorenson,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Father  Coppinger 
in  the  University  chapel.  The 
wedding  was  very  quiet,  only  Cap- 
tain Haley,  Edward  Mulholland 
and  Gene  Leahy  of  the  basketball 
team  being  present.  The  romance 
of  Coach  Mills  and  his  bride  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was 
Coach  at  the  Central  High  School 
and  Miss  Sorenson  was  a  student 
at  the  same  institution.  Coach 
and  Mrs.  Mills  are  now  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother  in 
Omaha. 


Captain  Chester  L.  Morgan,  LL. 
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B.  1917,  who  has  been  in  active 
service  in  France  since  last  April, 
has  been  discharged  from  service 
and  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Wagner,  South  Dakota.  Captain 
Morgan  was  wounded  in  action  a 
short  time  before  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  was  in  an  Amer- 
ican hospital  until  just  after 
Christmas  when  he  was  invalided 
home. 


The  Omaha  Athletic  Club  was 
host  to  the  'Varsity  Basketball 
Team  at  the  new  Athletic  Club 
early  in  the  month,  the  affair  be- 
ing held  as  an  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
team  during  the  past  season. 
Since  the  winning  of  the  Camp 
Grant  series,  the  Creighton  team 
is  recognized  as  the  champions 
of  the  west,  not  only  among  the 
college  teams  but  professionals. 
Short  talks  were  made  by  promi- 
nent members  of  the  association, 
as  well  as  by  Coach  Mills  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  team. 


In  winning  two  games  from  the 
fast  team  from  Camp  Grant  on 
Friday,  March  7th,  and  Saturday, 
March  8th,  the  'Varsity  basket- 
ball team  stand  as  the  undisputed 
champions  of  the  west.  This  con- 
test had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  unusual  interest,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  Creighton 's 
former  stars,  Carl  Lutes,  was  play- 
ing on  the  Camp     Grant     team. 


More  than  fifteen  hundred  people 
witnessed  the  games.  The  World- 
Herald  of  March  8th  described  the 
first  game  as  follows: 

'Creighton  won  the  opening 
contest  of  the  two-game  series 
with  the  Camp  Grant  basketball 
team  last  night  on  the  Creighton 
court,  by  a  score  of  19  to  11. 

It  was  Creighton 's  ability  to 
to  get  together  in  close  pinches, 
their  quick  getaway  with  the  ball 
and  their  unique  floor  work  that 
vanquished  the  Illinois  soldiers  in 
the  first  game. 

Kearney  was  the  star  point-getter 
of  the  contest.  The  lithe  Creighton 
center  made  13  of  the  Blue  and 
White  points,  more  than  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  five  Camp 
Grant  Grant  soldiers  could  col- 
lect. 

Al  Hemseth,  star  center  of  the 
Camp  Grant  five  won  a  strong 
place  in  the  hearts  of  followers  of 
basketball  last  night.  Hemseth 
put  up  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able individual  exhibitions  of  the 
cage  game  that  was  possible. 

Camp  Grant  started  scoring, 
when  Johnson,  the  former  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  player, 
threw  a  pretty  basket  after  the 
Grant  five  had  dumbfounded  the 
crowd  with  their  snappy  work. 
But  this  lead  was  temporary  only, 
for  Kearney  evened  up  matters 
by  making  two  foul  goals,  and 
came  right  back  with  his  first 
field  goal  of  the  conflict  that  shot 
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the  Blue  and  White  to  the  lead. 

For  the  first  five  minutes  of  the 
first  half  the  Camp  Grant  quin- 
tette outplayed  the  locals ;  but  af- 
ter that  the  Creightons  found 
themselves,  and  played  their  usual 
flashy  game. 

Carl  Lutes,  the  former  Creigh- 
ton  football  and  basketball  star, 
played  against  his  old  teammates 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  greeted 
with  much  applause  when  he 
threw  his  first  and  only  field  goal. 

The  first  half  found  the  locals 
on  top  by  a  score  of  12  to  7,  with 
both  teams  going  strong. 

In  the  second  period  the  Camp 
Grant  squad  could  collect  but  one 
field  goal,  while  the  plucky  Kear- 
ney dropped  two  through  the 
loop  for  the  Blue  and  White. 

Line-up  and  summaries: 

CREIGHTON— 19. 

F.G.  F.T.  P.F.  T.F.  Pts. 

Haley  (C),  rf 2         0  1  0  4 

Wise,    If 1         0  2  0  2 

Kearney,  c 4         5  0  0  13 

Mulholland,    If 0         0  3  0  0 

Vandiver,    rg 0         0  0  0  0 

Totals 7         5         6  0  19 

CAMP   GRANT— 11. 

F.G.  F.T.  P.F.  T.F.  Pts. 

Delmore    (C),   rf 1         3         2  2  5 

Johnson,    If 1         0         0  0  2 

Hemseth,    c 1         0         1  0  2 

Ravenel,    lg 0         0         1  0  0 

Lutes,    rg 1         0         1  2  2 

Totals 4         3         5         4       11 

Officials :  Referee,  W.  Kline,  (University  of 
Illinois).  Timekeeper,  Nemzek.  Scorer,  Mc- 
Crea.     Time  of  halves,   20  minutes." 

Speaking  of  the  second  game, 
the  Omaha  Bee  for  Sunday,  March 
9th,  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Creighton,  36;  Camp  Grant  14. 

Creighton  swamped  the  boys 
from  Camp  Grant  in  a  second 
game  last  night  on  the  floor  of  the 


Creighton  Gymnasium.  Capt. 
Lewis  Omar,  athletic  director,  sent 
his  men  to  Omaha  to  play  basket- 
ball, but  Coach  Mills'  steppers  did 
all  the  playing.  Kearney  and  Mul- 
holland tossed  baskets  in  series  as 
if  in  practice.  Haley,  Creighton 
right  forward,  was  in  constant  ac- 
tion against  the  army  boys,  who 
the  night  before  played  a  fairly 
good  game,  though  they  were  de- 
feated then,  19  to  11. 

Hemseth,  giant  center  of  the 
Camp  Grant  squad,  made  some 
easy  goals  despite  Creighton 's 
well-formed  plans  to  run  up  scores 
against  the  army  team.  Carl 
Lutes,  former  Creighton  man, 
played  too  hard  and  in  the  second 
half  was  ruled  out  by  Referee 
Kline  on  account  of  rough  play. 
The  game  opened  with  Mills'  men 
taking  the  ball  directly  to  the  goal 
and  tossing  it  to  a  run  of  22  points 
in  the  first  half.  Kearney  made 
some  long  tosses.  Mulholland  re- 
membered the  night  before,  and 
played  a  good  offensive  game. 
Wise,  able  left  forward  for  Creigh- 
ton, broke  up  many  of  Camp 
Grant's  attempts  at  goal. 

Lutes  wanted  to  play  the  game 
alone,  and  partly  won  out.  From 
the  beginning  until  he  was  put 
out  of  the  game  he  kept  blue  and 
white  athletes  in  a  merry  mix-up. 
Hemseth  and  Delmore,  Camp 
Grant  men,  waded  in  the  contest 
with  fight  in  the  second  half  and 
ran  up  a  final  score  of  14  points 
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against  the  Creighton  men.  Fouls 
were  numerous  on  both  sides,  due 
to  the  increased  interest  of  the 
game  from  the  night  before. 

Coach  Mills  was  an  extremely 
happy  man  when  his  athletes  re- 
tained their  reputation  by  stellar 
playing.  His  eyes  were  peeled  on 
Kearney  and  Mulholland  through- 
out the  game  as  he  watched  them 
toss  baskets,  one  after  the  other. 
Vandiver  showed  clever  capabil- 
ity to  hold  down  left  guard  posi- 
tion. His  defensive  action  was 
lively. 

Lieutenant  Donaghey,  assistant 
athletic  director  of  the  army  five, 
broke  into  the  game  last  night  and 
spent  some  happy  moments  with 
the  ball.  More  than  1,000  persons 
witnessed  the  game  and  heard 
lively  cheering  by  the  Creighton 
boosters. 

All  Coach  Mills  stated  was: 
"They  did  it  again,  darn  'em.': 
The  Camp  Grant  team  will  return 
to  their  Illinois  home  today. 


LINEUP 


Camp  Grant 


Delmore R.  F. 

Lutes L.  F. 

Hemseth C. 

Ravenal R.  G. 

Donaghey L.  G. 


Creighton 

L Wise 

R Haley 

Kearney 

L Vandiver 

R Mulholland 


Substitutes :  Creighton,  London  for  Wise ; 
Moonan  for  Vandiver,  Camp  Grant.  Johnson 
for  Lutes ;  Lutes  for  Donaghey ;  Roth  for 
Lutes. 

1st  Half  2d  Half  Total 

Creighton    22  14  36 

Camp    Grant    5  9  14 

Referee :  Kline,  Nebraska  Wesleyan." 


Lieutenant  John  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Law  1917,  who  has  been  overseas 


for  several  months,  has  arrived  at 
Debarkation  Hospital  No.  3,  New 
York  City,  where  he  is  now  recov- 
ering from  gunshot  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


James  J.  Gleeson,  LL.  B.  1915, 
who  has  been  located  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  for  some  time,  has  re- 
cently purchased  an  office  at 
North  Bend,  Nebraska. 


Lieutenant  G.  M.  Boehler,  D. 
D.  S.  1908,  who  is  with  the  Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital  in  France, 
sends  greetings  to  University 
friends,  and  adds  that  the  unit 
expects  soon  to  be  home. 


The  President  of  the  University 
has  just  been  informed  that  Major 
George  W.  Edgington  has  been  de- 
tailed by  the  Government  to  take 
charge  of  Creighton 's  junior  R. 
0.  T.  C. 


Lieutenant  Denver  B.  Brann, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity R.  O.  T.  ,C.  Senior  Unit, 
was  called  to  his  home  at  Knox- 
ville,  Iowa,  on  March  6th,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Dr.  Brann. 


Mr.  Walter  M.  Campbell,  Law 
1916,  and  Miss  Kathryn  Osten- 
berg  were  married  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon, March  3rd,  at  the  hbme 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  Council 
Bluffs,   the   ceremony  being  per- 
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formed  by  Rev  A.  J.  Matthews  of 
Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  will  make  their  home  in 
Omaha,  the  groom  being  engaged 
in  the  automobile  business. 


The  Chronicle  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Ad- 
vertising of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  which  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

"New  York,  January  1st,  1919 
Creighton  Chronicle. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Gentlemen : 

Herewith  we  are  sending  you  a 
printed  copy  of  the  final  summar- 
ized report  of  the  Division  of  Ad- 
vertising of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  This  report 
has  (recently  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  George  Creel  and  marks  the 
end  of  our  activities. 

The  Division  of  Advertising 
came  into  existence  in  an  emerg- 
ency— a  world  crisis — our  country 
was  engaged  in  the  greatest  war 
in  history.  Advertising  was  called 
upon  to  do  its  part.  This  has  been 
our  task.  It  has  been  a  most 
pleasant  duty  and  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  perform  our  part  in  this 
war  work. 

The  generous  contributions  of 
space  and  service  tendered  by  so 
man}r  hundreds  of  patriotic  pub- 
lishers, advertisers  and  advertis- 
ing men  have     made     our  work 


possible.  Their  contributions  have 
been  administered  in  the  interest 
of  Government  War  Advertising 
as  the  report  shows. 

All  such  contributions  were 
"for  the  winning  of  the  war" 
and,  of  course,  automatically 
ceased  with  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  and  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

In  making  this  report  and  ac- 
knowledgement we  finish  our 
work.  Thankfully  we  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  these  generous 
donations.  Without  this  wonder- 
ful patriotic  support  the  Division 
of  Advertising  could  not  have  op- 
erated. 

We  believe  that  you  and  all  the 
others  who  have  contributed  to 
this  work  can  feel  rewarded  by 
the  certainty  that  such  co-opera- 
tion has  had  its  definite  place  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
end. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WM.  H.  JOHNS, 
Chairman. ' ! 


On  Saturday  evening,  March 
15th,  the  Twenty-seventh  Com- 
mencement of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine was  held  at  the  University 
auditorium.  The  commencement 
exercises  were  held  early  this 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
college  conducting  class  through 
the  summer  season  last  year,  at 
the  request  of  the  Government. 
The    auditorium   was   filled    with 
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friends  of  the  graduates,  and  the 
principal  address  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  J.  M.  Banister,  M.  D.„ 
whose  speech  is  reproduced  in 
this  issue.  Music  was  furnished 
by  the  University  orchestra,  and 
the  degrees  were  conferred  by 
President  Francis  X.  McMenamy, 
after  the  candidates  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Dean  Schulte  of  the 
College  of  Medicine.  Degrees 
were  conferred  upon  the  follow : 
ing: 

Doctor  of  Medicine  :  David  Wil- 
liam Bell,  Henry  Francis  Bon- 
gardt,  William  Joseph  Burns, 
John  Joseph  Carroll,  Nathan  Dan- 
sky,     Joseph     LeRoy     Gilbert, 


Maurice  Cronin  Howard,  Harry 
Alexander  Johnson,  Robert 
Charles  Kirchman,  Ernest  Wil- 
liam Landgraf,  Harry  Maurice 
Levin,  Frank  Thomas  Lovely, 
George  Robert  Marshall,  James 
William  Mounsey,  James  Joseph 
O'Connor,  Emil  Reichstadt,  Ray- 
mond Leo  Traynor,  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Torpy,  Frank  Lawrence 
Zelazowski. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  : 
Henry  Francis  Bongardt,  William 
Joseph  Burns,  Robert  Charles 
Kirchman,  Ernest  William  Land- 
graf, Frank  Thomas  Lovely, 
James  Joseph  O'Connor. 


Wc  Are  Headquarters  For 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES  No*«  38, 61  and  VITRALITE 
BENJAMIN  MOORE  &  CO.'S  SANI-FLAT 

iThe  Perfect  Flat  Oil  Paint) 

Pioneer  Glass  &  Paint  Company 

Telephone  Douglas  433  OMAHA 


14th  and  Harney  Streets 


Kodaks,  Photographic  Supplies 

Amateur  Finishing — One  Day  Service 

THE  ROBERT  DEMPSTER  CO. 

1813  Farnam  St.        308  So.  15th  St' 


HEAFEY  &.   HEAFEY 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Phone  Harney  265  2611  Farnam  Street 


United  States  Depository 

The  Merchants'  National  Bank 


of  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Profits 

Deposits 
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12,500,000.00 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Accounts  and  Time  Deposits 
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